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of major components means lower-cost parts and maintenance. 
Many railroads are reaching complete dieselization more quickly 
by upgrading early Diesel units. With the increased horsepower of 
Electro-Motive’s ‘‘C” engine, greater tractive effort and other 
improvements—fewer units are needed to do the job at lower cost. 


Delivery of 12 General Motors GP9’s for freight service and 42 
switching units will complete the dieselization program of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific early this year. Dieseliza- 
tion with GM locomotives produces maximum economies because, 
in addition to their well-known operating savings, standardization 
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ACF Industries, Inc., built 100 of these head-end cars, 
using Mayari R to lower deadweight 7000 Ib per car. 


Great Northern cut deadweight of these box cars from 49,000 Ib 
to 41,000 Ib by using Mayari R for sides, ends, doors and frames. 


They‘e trimming off deadweight with Mayari R 


much better—as much as 80 pct longer, depending 


Railroads are calling on Mayari R high-strength, low- 
alloy steel to help trim deadweight down, by as much 
as 15 tons in passenger cars, and 6 tons in freight cars. 
With a yield-point far higher than plain carbon steel, 
a given gage of Mayari R can replace heavier-gage 
carbon steel in sides, ends, floor plates and under- 
frame members. Mayari R is being increasingly used 
in the structural members of locomotives, too. 
Mayari R can be formed, cut and welded in the 
average railroad shop with the same equipment that 
is used for ordinary carbon steel. It has superior re- 
sistance to atmospheric corrosion, and holds paint 
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upon the type of paint selected. 

In addition to cars and locomotives, Mayari R of- 
fers advantages in a wide variety of other railroad 
applications. Our new Catalog 353 illustrates many 
of these, and gives a great deal of technical informa- 
tion about this versatile steel. A call or letter to our 


nearest office will bring a copy to you promptly. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 

by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. 

Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export 
Corporation. 


Mayari R makes it lighter... stronger...longer lasting 
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Speed freight movement with 


UNION Inductive Train Communication 


1TH UNION Inductive Train Communication, train crews 
Wan talk to one another, can talk to crews of other trains, can 
talk to wayside stations as easily as you can make a phone call in 
your home. 

A conductor just picks up a hand set, presses its button, and 
talks . . . to tell the engineman he can increase speed . . . to warn 
a passing train of a hot box or other hazard . . . to call for assistance 
if the train has mechanical trouble. Instant communication with 
every train and station for many miles over the entire right-of-way 
shortens and often prevents delays. It speeds train movements. 

UNION L.T.C. can be used to expedite operations in classifi- 
cation yards. It provides dependable voice communciation that is 
designed exclusively for railroads and has been thoroughly proved 
in years of railroad service. 
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Week at a Glance 


Realization that rail commuter service can no longer be 
fully self-supporting may be one outcome of a $500,000 
study of New York-New Jersey transit problems, just 
authorized by the Port of New York Authority. 9 


Yard operation may be headed for some fundamental 
changes, with television now operable on a large scale 
in the RF&P’s Potomac yard, and complete “automa- 
tion” in full effect in the EJ&E’s big Kirk facility. 10 


FORUM: The outlook for railroads is favorable— 
because even the best of up-to-date highways still can- 
not compete for volume movement of freight, over long 
distances. with up-to-date railroad service, where the 
latter is priced to reflect its true relative economy. 29 


The Burlington crossed the river to build new and 
more efficient passenger and freight terminals to serve 


Quincy, Ill. 30 


A new use for paint is being tried out, on the inside of 
gondola cars. with satisfactory results, by the C&IM. 33 


Both ways on both tracks is the result of a 40-mile CTC 
installation on the Frisco. It has led to increased track 
capacity, elimination of train delays, reduced track 
maintenance expense. 35 


Rate-making freedom in specific competitive situations 
is enjoyed by British Railways under the new Trans- 
port Act; in Canada proposals to loosen up regulations 
limiting “agreed charges” are under study. What do 
these developments portend? 37 


BRIEFS 


Air lines by 1960 will be performing 45% of the inter- 
city passenger service (passenger-miles) performed by 
common carriers, according to Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
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The U. S. highway is a mighty busy 
place these days. In fact, the I. C. C. 
estimates that in 1953, motorists traveled 
about 500 billion miles on it to get from 
one city to another. 

Obviously, many motorists drove 
these hazardous, tiring miles only because 
they needed a car at their destination. 
But you can put many of these highway 
miles on your tracks... and increase your 
passenger revenue with the Hertz Rail- 
Auto Travel Plan. This increasingly pop- 
ular mode of travel offers Americans the 
speed and luxury of modern trains... 
plus the convenience of a clean, new Hertz 
car at their destination. 

Last year alone, people who rented 
Hertz cars at their destination actually 
traveled more than 136 million miles on 
the railroads first. Now, you, as railroad 
management, can put even more highway 
miles on tracks by telling more people 
about the plan. Here are some simple 
ways you can help: 


TRY theHertzRail-Auto Travel Plan 
yourself. See how courteous, convenient 
and economical Hertz service really is. 


2 URGE your ticket agents to ask 
passengers this simple question: “May I 
reserve a Hertz car for you at your destina- 
tion?” The agent who makes the reserva- 
tion gets 10% commission on the total 
rental charge. 


3 DISPLAY specially designed and 
attractively printed Hertz signs on the 
grill of your ticket agents’ windows. The 
signs read, “Reserve your Hertz car from 
your ticket agent,” and are available, along 
with passenger Rail-Auto folders, at no 
charge to you. 


4 MENTION the plan in your own 
advertising as an added inducement for 
persons to travel by rail. Use displays in 
your ticket offices. Advertise the plan in 
your timetable . . . on your billboards . . . 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


Dept. D15, 218 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: WEbster 9-5165 


on highway over-passes. This way, you 
will be taking advantage of the $1,000,000 
Hertz spends every year in leading na- 
tional magazines to advertise the Rail- 
Auto Travel Plan. 


And remember this: Only Hertz, larg- 
est rent a car system in the world, can 
truly back up the Rail-Auto Travel Plan 
with more than 9,400 cars at nearly 800 
offices in over 550 cities throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. And 
because of more than 30 years in the busi- 
ness, Hertz offers your passengers only the 
finest, most courteous service. With Hertz 
you’re also assured of steady Rail-Auto 
Travel Plan business because more than 
1,500,000 persons now hold Hertz Charge 
Cards and Courtesy Cards. Hertz also 
honors Rail Credit Cards. For more in- 
formation about the Hertz Rail-Auto 
Travel Plan, and for reservation forms 
or other display material... write or 
phone. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eleven months 
1954 $8,572,897,474 
1933... 9,848,917,002 
Operating expenses, eleven months 
$6,755,791,805 
7 A38,438,928 


$ 821,549,247 
1,162,856,463 
Net railway operating income, eleven months 
$ 765,606,661 
1,031,517,291 


Net income, estimated, eleven months 


Average price railroad stocks 
Januory 18, 1955 
January 19, 1954 
Average daily freight car surplus 
January 15, 1955 74,180 
January 16, 1954 128,628 
Average daily freight car shortage 
January 15, 1955 
Januvory 16, 1954 
Freight cars on order 
January 1, 1955 
January 1, 1954 
Freight cars delivered 
December 1954 
December 1953 
Average number railroad employees 
Mid-December 1954 1,027,267 
Mid-December 1953 1,155,071 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND IS INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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Week at a glance CONTINUED 


istrator F. B. Lee. The prediction was based on assump- 
tions that air-coach rates “will be extended to medium 
and short-haul operations, and that intercity helicopter 
service will be inaugurated.” The air lines’ proportion 


of the 1953 business was 24%. 


‘Roadblocks against real railroad progress” is what 
present regulatory policies are called by Paul F. Royster, 
assistant to the under secretary of commerce for trans- 
portation. He thinks regulation must be made realistic 
before “we can tell railroad management that they 
should make proper use of their inherent advantages 
to control the traffic they are in fact best suited to 
handle.” 


“Orchids” have been awarded to the Pennsylvania by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for its decision 
to make its “piggyback” service available to common 
carrier truckers. But the brotherhood’s official publica- 
tion has harsh things to say about “regressive elements” 
which want “railroads . . . to convert much of their 
operation into truck fleets.” 


Government subsidy for railways -— so they can pay 
higher wages and larger “fringe benefits”—and changes 
in the conduct of railway wage negotiations, will re- 
portedly be sought by Canadian railway labor groups. 
Both demands are a result of labor’s disappointment 
over results of the compulsory one-man arbitration 
award to “non-ops” in last year’s fringe benefit dispute. 


Stock option plans, the Central of Georgia has informed 
the ICC, constitute “a very desirable trend to encourage 
key personnel of the railroad industry to have owner- 
ship therein” —thus producing “a more aggressive and 


99 
successful management. 


For suggesting the name “Trailer-Maid”’ for the 
Monon’s forthcoming piggyback service, Walter Hecht, 
car inspector at South Hammond, Ind., was awarded a 
check for $200 by President Warren Brown. 
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Serviced right and serviced fast! The Diesel you Whiting Drop Tables are used by most leading 
see above pulling out of the Rock Island’s new railroads. Write today for a Drop Table Bulletin 
repair shop in Chicago was serviced with the help that gives complete information. 

of a Whiting Drop Table. Engineered to give WHITING CORPORATION 


efficient, trouble-free performance at low cost, 15603 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


Whiting ‘‘HL'' type body support lets hostier spot precisely since, 


Whiting Drop Table in the Rock Island's Chicago shop, in raised 
the supporting bracket is moveable. 


position with locomotive ready to be spotted; capacity, 90 tons. 
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Court Reverses Ogden Ruling 


Overthrows 1953 decision; orders ICC to hold another hear- 
ing—Supreme Court appeals may come first—‘Benefits to 


Rio Grande will depend on service,’ 


In a per curiam decision, a special 
U.S. court at Denver has overruled a 
January 1953 Interstate Commerce 
Commission order in the so-called Og- 
den gateway case. 

The ICC’s decision (Railway Age, 
February 2, 1953, page 12) required 
the Union Pacific to participate in 
joint through rates with the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western on a_ selected 
group of commodities moving over 
D&RGW-UP routes between Denver, 
Colorado Springs. Pueblo and_ points 
east thereof. on the one hand, and 
points in northern Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington, on the 
other. 

In its January 13 decision, the court 
remanded the case to the commission 
for further hearings in accordance with 
the court’s opinion that the Ogden 
gateway was open and had been open 
for many years. Those close to the 
case indicate, however, that an appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court will prob- 
ably be filed before the ICC begins 
reconsideration. 

At press time for this issue a UP 
spokesman said his company was 
“studying the decision.” and that it 
was too early to indicate exactly how 
and when an appeal may be sought. 

Judge Wilson McCarthy, president 
of the Rio Grande, declared: “Today’s 
order confirms our belief that shippers 
should have freedom of choice in se- 
lecting routes. I am delighted with 
the decision and we will bend every 
effort to render the type of service 
which will attract substantial business 
to the Rio Grande.” 

Background—The Ogden gateway 
case dates back to August 1949, when 
the D&RGW filed complaint with the 
ICC against the UP and some other 
roads in an effort to secure establish- 
ment of competitive joint through rates 
for trafic between points on the UP 
in Northwestern states through Ogden, 
Utah, and via D&RGW to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo and _ points 
east thereof. The Rio Grande com- 
plained that existing through rates via 
its own routes were actually combina- 
tion rates, and were thus higher than 
those charged on similar traffic by 
the UP for movement entirely on its 
own lines west of the Colorado com- 
mon points. 
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says McCarthy 


After prolonged hearings, the com- 
missioner’s chief examiner ruled in 
favor of the Rio Grande, but the com- 
mission, in January 1953, required the 
UP only to establish joint competitive 
rates westbound on monuments from 
Vermont and Georgia and eastbound 
on carloads of livestock, fresh fruit, 
vegetables, dried beans, frozen poultry, 
frozen foods, butter and eggs. The 10 
members of the commission deciding 
the case were evenly divided on the 
question of whether through routes 
existed, as the D&RGW had claimed, 


and therefore they did not grant the 
relief sought respecting all available 
traffic. 

The decision proved unsatisfactory 
to both roads, and in June 1953 the 
UP filed suit in the U.S. District Court 
at Omaha, seeking annulment of the 
commission’s order. The Rio Grande 
joined in this case to seek elimination 
of restrictions imposed by the com- 
mission. In October 1954 this court 
decided that the commission’s order 
should be set aside except with respect 
to trafic which required stop-in-transit 
privileges, for which establishment of 
through routes and joint rates between 
the two roads was, in the court’s 
opinion, required. The court held that 
establishment of through routes on all 
other traffic would result in short-haul- 
ing the UP. Although both roads filed 
petitions for rehearing this case, the 
petitions were denied. 

Shortly after the Omaha suit was 
filed, the D&RGW filed suit in the 
U.S. District Court in Denver to en- 
join that portion of the commission’s 


AS PART OF THEIR TRAINING, 
junior engineers from the Southern 
have been attending special instruc- 
tion classes in various phases of rail- 
road passenger car power and air con- 
ditioning equipment at the Hamden, 
Conn., plant of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. The classes will be sup- 
plemented by special application and 
maintenance studies in railroad facil- 
ities at Spartanburg, S. C. Here J. J. 


Kennedy, Safety vice-president (sales), 
points out features of his company’s 
new 16-ton evaporative condenser to 
a group which includes, left to right, 
standing; W. P. Shotwell, of the Safety 
company, O. C. McKinnie, J. L. 
Moran, J. P. Satterfield, Mr. Kennedy, 
C. R. Smith, D. M. Barkdale, J. H. 
Coleman, and R. T. Binner; and, 
kneeling: W. H. Fletcher and J. B. 
Yonge. 
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order which failed to require establish- 
ment of joint rates on all traffic mov- 
ing via the Ogden gateway. The UP 
intervened and sought dismissal, pre- 


Law & Regulation 


senting the same contentions as in 

the Nebraska case. 
Traffic concerned is 

total $50 million annually. 


Clarke Cites “New Look” at ICC 


Sees commission getting away from “inflexible precedent” 
as it bases thinking on “realistic appraisals of current condi- 


tions in the transport field” 


“The stagnation of a changeless 
policy has no place in modern regula- 
tion,” Interstate Commerce Comm’s- 
sioner Owen Clarke said recently in 
discussing the “new look” at the com- 
mission. 

“The commission,” Mr. Clarke also 
said, “is endeavoring to substitute flex- 
ible logic for inflexible precedent. The 
result, it seems to me, is a more real- 
istic balance between adherence to the 
past, adjustment to the present, and 
provision for the future. 

“Only by realistic appraisals of cur- 
rent conditions in the transport field 
and by adjusting our thinking accord- 
ingly can we preserve the real benefits 
of the enterprise and initiative which 
competition most certainly stimulates. 
This is the proper role of effective 
regulation. It is in this spirit that the 
commission is approaching its many 
responsibilities today.” 


**SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE” and longer life than is at- 
tained by conventional equipment are 
anticipated by the Lackawanna from 
these new 50-ton box cars, which in- 
clude such special features as copper- 
bearing steel, high-capacity draft gear, 
high-speed trucks, plywood lining 
with heavy steel backing, extra-thick 


Mr. Clarke made these statements 
in a January 13 address at Cleveland, 
before the Cleveland Chapter of the 
National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation. To emphasize his point, he 
cited the commission’s recent decision 
approving car-spotting rules that were 
agreed upon by a committee represen - 
ing Official-territory railroads and the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
(Railway Age, January 17, page 6). 

Reversal—He called the decison 
“a substantial reversal of a long line” 
of previous commission determinations 
with respect to plant switching. He 
said it indicated that a majority of the 
commission now feels that, in applying 
principles set out in the Ex Parte 104 
case, the commission “has been unduly 
restrictive” in that “the practical ne- 
cessities of railroad switching have not 
been fully recognized, and too little 
emphasis has been given to the right 


floors, heavy steel floor plates in 8-ft 


doorways, and built-in lading strap 
anchors. The cars illustrated are the 
first to be completed of 500 being 
built by the Magor Car Corporation 
at Clifton, N.J.; another 500, includ- 
ing the same special features, are 
heing built by ACF Industries, Inc., 
at Berwick, Pa. 


estimated to 


and need of shippers to receive a com- 
plete transportation service.” 

The commission’s “new look” was 
linked by Mr. Clarke to the formation 
of the Council of Eastern Rail and 
Truck Common Carriers (Railway Age, 
January 17, page 9). “With this con- 
structive approach by industry and 
with the new attitude that prevails 
within the ICC,” he said, “I am con- 
fident that our national transportation 
system is not in danger and that it 
will continue to meet the needs of a 
prosperous nation in peace or war.” 

As to calls for legislation to make 
regulation less restrictive, Mr. Clarke 
said he was ready to agree “that there 
is a need for Congressional action 
clearly defining the set of economic 
principles the commission should em- 
ploy in regulating competitive forms 
of transport.” At the same time, how- 
ever, he emphasized his belief that 
the “attitude of the regulator is the 
most important factor.” 

Defense Transport Goals—Dis- 
cussing his work as defense transport 
administrator, Mr. Clarke said DTA 
has recommended that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization extend, “at least” 
until the end of this year, the period 
within which defense transport goals be 
achieved to qualify new facilities and 
equipment for accelerated amortization. 
The present expiration date is June 30. 

“It now appears that most of the 
transportation goals will not be 
achieved by the expiration date,” Mr. 
Clarke said. He pointed out that “fall- 
ing revenues and idle capacity” have 
rendered the fast write-off program 
“unattractive as a spur to new con- 
struction.” 

“However, with all signs pointing 
‘oward an increase in traffic,” the com- 
missioner added, “we believe manage- 
ment will once again enthusiastically 
respond to the tax amortization incen- 
tives as their revenues continue to im- 
prove.” 


Many Interests Join to Urge 
Repeal of Transport Taxes 


The National Conference for Repeal 
of Taxes on Transportation has called 
on Congress to repeal the 10% excise 
tax on passenger fares, the 3% tax on 
freight charges, and taxes levied on 
movement of coal and of products 
moved by pipe line. 

At a January 18 meeting of the con- 
ference in Washington, plans were made 
for a concerted effort to bring about 
elimination of those taxes, which, ac- 
cording to the conference, are “imposed 
upon one of life’s basic necessities— 
transportation.” 

Presiding at the meeting was Donald 
G. Ward, chairman of the conference 
and director of transportation of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mr. 
Ward declared that these taxes “not 
only discriminate against users of com- 
mon carriers but also discourage the 
use of such services,” and called at- 
tention to the widely diversified support 
of the movement for repeal by organi- 
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zations representing shippers, travel 
groups, transportation industries and 
labor. 

Besides Mr. Ward, the executive 
committee of the conference consists of: 


W. F. McGrath, American Society of Travel 
Agents; J. D. Durand, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America; W. Belson, American 
Trucking Associations; J. L. Bossemeyer, National 
Association of Travel Organizations; R. 4 
Craig, Allied Mills; F. F. Estes, National Coal 
Association; Leif Gilstad, Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America; F. T. Greene, American 
Merchant Marine Institute; R. S. Henry, As- 
sociation of American Railroads; G. C. Locke, 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies; Giles 
Morrow, Freight Forwarders Institute; W. H. 
Ott, Jr.. National Industrial Traffic League; 
M. O. Ryan, American Hotel Association; J. G. 
Scott, National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators; G. H. Shafer, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, and C. C. Thompson, American 
Waterways Operators. 


President Would Extend 
User Charge Principle 


President Eisenhower said in_ his 
annual budget message that “the user 
charge principle should be further 
extended.” 

The statement came after the Presi- 
dent had referred to his recommenda- 
tions that “we start a 10-year program 
to modernize the interstate highway 
system,” and that “we step up aero- 
nautical research, expand airway navi- 
gation facilities, and help industry 
build more ships.” 

Beneficiaries Should Pay — “I 
firmly believe,” the President added, 
“that as large a proportion as possible 
of the expenditures of the government 
should be borne by those directly bene- 
fiting therefrom.” 

Later on in the message, the Presi- 
dent had a table labeled “expendi- 
tures for civil benefits.” There he in- 
cluded most of the postal deficit among 
“benefits to private business,” because 
the Post Office Department’s analysis 
shows that the deficit arises principally 
from inadequate second and third-class 
mail rates.” In an earlier message to 
Congress, the President recommended 
that the Post Office Department be put 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

Money for ICC—The budget mes- 
sage was submitted to Congress on 
January 17. It included the budget 
which proposed a fiscal 1956 appro- 
priation of $11,975,000 for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That 
would be an increase of some $300,000 
above the commission’s estimated ex- 
penditures for the current fiscal year. 
Moreover, the fiscal 1956 proposal is 
for a lump sum appropriation. with 
no specified amounts for railroad safety 
and locomotive inspection work. 

The budget message’s principal dis- 
cussion of transportation came in a 
section devoted to “commerce and man- 
power.” There the President said the 
basic principle underlying his recom- 
mendations for transport and other 
business programs “is that the national 
interest is best served by privately 
owned and operated industry, which 
is assisted by a minimum of federal 
funds and federal basic facilities op- 
erated at the lowest feasible cost and 
financed, where possible, by charges 
levied on the users of the services.” 
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TOO BIG to go through even the Bos- 
ton & Maine’s double-track Hoosac 
tunnel—or to pass other cars on some 
double-track lines — this distillation 
tank was recently moved from Boston 
to Port Arthur, Tex., over a specially 
planned tunnel-free route. The unus- 
ual shipment was transferred from the 


B&M to the Rutland at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., and from there moved to Texas 
via Rutland, Binghamton, N.Y., Joliet, 
Ill., and Kansas City. The 55,000-gal 
tank, 29 ft long and 161/3 ft in 
diameter, was built by the O. G. Kel- 
ley Company for the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration. 


Would Cut Air Subsidies—The 
President found that several steps had 
been taken to implement this policy, 
including steps “to promote an eco- 
nomically sound system of air trans- 
portation with reduced reliance on 
federal subsidies.” He also said he had 
requested preparation of a plan to 
reduce the federal government’s air- 
safety activities “without affecting the 
present high level of safety.” 

As to rivers and harbors work, the 
President said 14 new navigation pro- 
jects would be recommended in the 
1956 fiscal year. He referred to the 
proposed dredging of the Delaware 
river between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton. but said that would be recom- 
mended “only on the basis that pro- 
vision be made for adequate cost-shar- 
ing in some form.” 


Operations 


Faster Westward Freights 


The Milwaukee has begun operation 
under new westward freight schedules 
which reduce running time about 24 
hours between St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Seattle and Tacoma. 

Train No. 83, providing connection 
from Chicago to the Twin Cities, is 
now scheduled for 134% hours en route 
to St. Paul. Train 263 leaves St. Paul 
at 7:15 a.m. and arrives Seattle at 
9:30 p.m. the second day. Similarly, 
scheduled service between Chicago 
(Bensenville yard) and Council Bluffs 


has been reduced to 14 hours en route, 
with 6:30 a.m. arrival. 

The faster schedules were placed in 
effect January 11. Pacific Northwest 
services of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific were similarly speed- 
ed January 12 (Railway Age, January 
3, page 7). 


PRR Plans Increase 
In N. Y. Suburban Service 


The Pennsylvania will request au- 
thority from the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners to in- 
crease suburban service on its main 
line between New York and _ stations 
as far west as New Brunswick, N.J. 
To achieve the increase, the road 
would effect some reductions in what 
it described as “little-used” suburban 
service between New Brunswick and 
Trenton, as well as some withdrawals 
at Jersey City. 

T.J. Costello, manager of the road’s 
suburban service, said it is planned to 
inaugurate the program early in 
March. The new schedule, he added, 
would effect a net reduction of eight 
services at Trenton and seven at Jer- 
sey City, but would provide 37 addi- 
tional daily services at Rahway; 36 at 
Linden; 34 at Elizabeth; 15 at Metu- 
chen: 14 at New Brunswick; nine at 
Iselin; five at North Rahway; three at 
North Elizabeth; and one at Colonia. 

Only purely local services would 
be withdrawn. Fast through service 
between Trenton and New York and 
Newark would be increased by stopping 
two additional express trains at Tren- 
ton. Forty-one suburban-service trains 
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would be added to those now arriving 
or originating at Pennsylvania Station, 
New York. Travelers to and from 
Jersey City could connect with those 
trains at Newark by using the Hudson 
& Manhattan. 

The program calls for continued op- 
eration of 18 suburban services at 
Jersey City, and 89 daily express and 


loca] services between Trenton and 
the PRR’s eastern terminals (New 
York, Newark and Jersey City), not 
including through trains from the 


South and west which stop at Trenton, 
Mr. Costello said. 

Bulk of the increased New York- 
New Brunswick service would be of- 
fered between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Several trains are to be added to 
evening schedvles to accommodate 
theatregoers. Only minor revisions are 
planned in service now operated dur- 
ing regular commuter periods. No 
changes are contemplated in weekend 
and holiday service. 


C&O Announces New LCL 
Substituted Truck Service 


The Chesapeake & Ohio on January 
11 began substituted truck service for 
its lel freight between Huntington, W. 
Va.. and a point just east of Mont- 
gomery on the main line. Many branch 
lines between those points also will 
be serviced. Four tractors and seven 
trailers are used in the service. 


Port Authority to Study 
NJ-NY Commuter Service 


The Port of New York Authority 
will spend $500,000 for a study of 
commuter service between Manhattan 
and New Jersey. The study—to be 
made for the Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit Commission. a bi-state agency 
set up to study regional rapid transit 
outside the jurisdiction of the New 
York City Transit Authority—will be 
limited to New York-New Jersey com- 
muter service. 


Consultants who will be asked to 


make the study are to decide what 
would be the most feasible system of 


integrated rapid transit for the New 
York-New Jersey region; what type 
of agency should operate the system; 
and how the system’s possible deficits 
should be met. The study, to blue- 
print a program for the next 20 years, 
is expected to take 18 months to com- 
plete. 

Meanwhile, it has been announced 
that Joseph L. White, transportation 
consultant, has been named research 
assistant to the executive director of 
the MRT commission, with headquart- 
ers at 15 Broad street, New York. 


New Facilities 


EJ&E First with 
Complete Yard Automation 


First installed in the summer of 
1953 on 16 tracks of Kirk yard, at 
Gary, Ind., on the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, General Railway Signal Company 
yard automation is now in service on 
all 58 tracks, thus making Kirk yard 
the first in America to be equipped 
completely for automatic operation. 
(Railway Age, October 19, 1953. page 
78). 

The system embodies several im- 
portant advances in retarder control. 
Chief of these is an electronic method 
of determining rolling resistance for 
each cut of cars, with automatic modi- 
fication of car speeds to compensate 
for variations in rollability. This sys- 
tem includes radar speed measurement, 
automatic weight detection. and com- 
pensation for track resistances of dif- 
ferent routes. Electronic “thinking” 
circuits integrate all factors to estab- 
lish retarder control. 

During the many months the sys- 
tem has been in operation in part of 
Kirk yard, it has demonstrated its 
effectiveness in protecting cars and 
lading, and expediting car classifica- 
tion. In addition to the installation now 
in operation at Kirk, GRS yard auto- 
mation also is being installed in yards 
on the Southern Pacific at Houston. 
Tex.. on the Southern at Chattanooga, 


ORDER for 300-high- 
speed 50-ton refrigerator 
cars, to cost more than $6 
million, to be built for the 
Railway Express Agency 
by General American 
Transportation Corpora- 
tion, was signed by REA 
President A. L. Hammell 
(seated, right). Beside 
him is GATC Chairman 
Lester N. Selig; standing 
are C. L. Philipp, vice- 
president of the builder, 
and H. P. Dunlap, vice- 
president of REA’s West- 


ern departments. 


Tenn., on the Northern Pacific at 
Pasco, Wash., and in three coal stor- 
age yards at steam generating plants 
built by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


TV in Potomac Yard 


What is described as “a revolutionary 
application of television to railroad 
operations” ‘was introduced January 
20 at Potomac yard, Alexandria, Va. 

This installation, said to be the 
first permanent one of its kind in the 
United States, permits instant identi- 
fication of freight cars entering the 
yard from the South. It both speeds 
up and cuts the cost of handling cars 
before they are switched to outbound 
tracks to be made up into new trains. 

The system works as follows: 

At the entrance to the northbound 
receiving tracks, a shed has been con- 
structed through which each arriving 
train from the South must pass. This 
shed, 40 ft long, houses two television 
cameras. Floodlights make it possible 
to obtain a clear TV picture around 
the clock and under all kinds of light- 
ing and weather conditions. 

As a freight train proceeds through 
the shed and in front of the TV cam- 
eras at a speed of about 10 mph, the 
number and initials of each passing 
car in the train are flashed on a TV 
screen in the car record office, two 
miles distant. Talking into a micro- 
phone, a clerk records en tape from 
the screen the numbers and _ initials 
of cars in the moving train, thus mak- 
ing that information available to hump 
and car record offices before trains 
even come to a stop in the receiving 
yard. From this information, waybills 
can be processed with greatly increased 
speed, and the cars then switched to 
any one of 49 northbound classifica- 
tion tracks for making up into other 
trains. 

The television system, which replaces 
identification of cars by men on the 
ground, is the result of nearly two 
years of research and experimental 
testing. 

The installation cost about $30,- 
000, according to C. E. McCarty, yard 
manager. It is estimated that an an- 
nual net saving of nearly 40% will 
be realized in operating costs. Plans 
for a similar TV installation on south- 
bound receiving tracks at the other 
end of the yard are now being con- 
sidered. 

Potomac yard. covering 520 acres, 
is owned by the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and used by that 
line and the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
and the Southern. 


Canadian National.—The 43-mile 
branch line from Terrace, B.C., to a 
giant aluminum project at Kitimat, 
has been completed. Work trains were 
operated over the new $10,000,000 
line in December and it is expected 
that regular freight and passengers 
will be handled shortly. The project 
was begun late in 1952. 
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Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended January 15 totaled 644,940 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on January 20. This 
was an increase of 42,737 cars, or 
7.1% compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 25,069 cars, or 
4%. compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 
60.077 cars, or 8.5%, compared with 
the equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 8 totaled 602.203 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, January 8 


District 1955 1954 1953 
Eastern 118 521 
Allegheny ........ 110,938 118,4 140,639 
Pocahontas ...... 9,443 46,157 51,822 
Southam ........, 116,512 120,512 127,257 
Northwestern 714 69,705 74,958 
Central Western 103,485 106,004 114,975 
Southwestern ..... 50,844 56,054 59,938 
Total Western 

223,043 231,763 249,871 
Total All Roads... 602,203 624,729 688.110 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

producis. 43,765 43,784 45,824 
Livestock 8,0. 
Coal 
Forest products . 39.126 40.957 41.777 
16,276 18,716 19,668 
Merchandise l.c.l.. 54,028 56,949 63,627 
Miscellaneous 309.319 327,731 56,56 
January 8 ...... 602.203 624,229 688.110 
529 452 477,805 562.957 


Cumulative total, 


In Canada.—Carloading for the ten- 
day period ended December 31 totaled 
84,890 cars, compared with 68.513 cars 
for the previous seven-day period. ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 31, 1954 .. 84,890 36,938 
December 31, 1953 .. 83,334 32,458 
Cumulative Totals: 
December 31, 1954 .. 3,691,923 1,424,445 
December 31, 1953 .. 3,992,332 1,613,421 


People in the News 


Hutchinson Named to ICC; 
Com. Tuggle Reappointed 


Everett Hutchinson, a Texas Demo- 
crat, has been nominated by President 
Eisenhower for membership on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
nomination went to the Senate Janu- 
ary 14, when the President also sub- 
mitted his reappointment of Commis- 
sioner Kenneth H. Tuggle for a new 
7-year term expiring December 3], 
1961. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s appointment was 
for the remainder of the term of for- 
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mer Commissioner Charles D. Mahaf- 
ie, which expires December 31. 1958. 
Mr. Mahaffie became 70 years of age 


December 5, 1954, and the White 
House on January 3, announced his 
compulsory retirement as of the end 
of 1954. 

Mahaffie Won’t Sue—Mr. Ma- 
hafie told Railway Age last week that 
he does not expect to contest the White 
House’s position that the retirement- 
at-70 rule applied to him. His decision 
will leave unsettled the legal question 
which had been raised on the basis of 
contentions that his appointment to 
a specific term which ran through his 
70th birthday carried exemption from 
the retirement rule until the end of the 
term involved (Railway Age, January 


The commission announced January 
17 that Mr. Mahaffie had been ad- 
mitted to practice before it. His re- 
tirement ended a 38-year career of con- 
tinuous service with the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Mahaftie was born December 5, 
1884, at Olathe, Kan., and was gradu- 
ated in 1905 from Kingfisher College 
with a B.A. degree. As a Rhodes schol- 
ar from Oklahoma, he received a 
B.C.L. degree from Oxford University 
in 1907. He was an instructor at 
Princeton University from 1909 until 
1911, and for the next five years was 


in private law practice at Portland, 
Ore. 
Mr. Mahafhe’s government career 


began in 1916 when he became solici- 
tor for the Department of the Interior. 
Five years later, he joined the legal 
staff of the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 


Charles D. Mahaffie 


tration, and. in 1922, became director 
of the ICC’s Bureau of Finance. He 
remained in that position until his 
appointment to the commission in 
1930. His service as a commissioner 
was continuous from that time, and 
he was the commission’s chairman in 
1936 and 1949. Since June 1949, he 
has been a member of the United 
States National Commission in the 
Pan American Railway Congress. 
Mr. Hutchinson was born in 
Hempstead, Tex., January 2, 1915, and 
educated at the University of Texas, 
where he was awarded BB.A. and 


LL.D. degrees. His career includes two 
years of service in the Texas legisla- 
ture; 34 years in the Navy during 
World War II, when he advanced to 
the rank of lieutenant commander; 
and three years as attorney for the 
Texas Railroad Association. 

Mr. Hutchinson has also served for 
three years as assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Texas. In that position, he was 
in charge of transportation, natural 
gas, and petroleum matters. Since 
1951. he has been practicing law at 
Austin, Tex. 


President Would Keep Hall 
As Loco. Inspection Chief 


President Eisenhower submit- 
ted to the Senate his nomination of 
John A. Hall for the position of di- 
rector of locomotive inspection, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hall has been serving in the 
position since last October, pursuant 
to an interim appointment which the 
President gave him while Congress 
was not in session (Railway Age, 
October 18. 1954, page 15). 


Organizations 


‘Adapt or Die” 


Demanding repeal of the transpor- 
tation tax on passengers and freighi, 
the Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
by resolution at its January 13 meet- 
ing in Chicago attempted to start a 
“chain reaction.” It will ask the other 
12 shippers boards to join in this cam- 
paign because the freight tax is “dis- 
criminatory” against shippers who use 
public carriage, promoting growth of 
private transportation at the expense 
of common carriers, and the passenger 
tax “tends to discourage travel by 
public carriers.” 

“Adapt or die,” railroaders and 
shippers were advised by the principal 
luncheon speaker. Earl L. Butz, assist- 
ant secretary, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. “We should each ask our- 
selves,” he said. “‘Am I and the in- 
dustry I represent changing, or do we 
still cling to dead values that no longer 
apply?’” His plea for progress was 
coupled with an appeal for more free 
enterprise and competition—less de- 
pendance on government aid and price 
supports. “We are counting on men 
like you to keep the government’s role 
[in our economy] subordinate.” 

Continuing a board tradition of vig- 
orous debate, shippers raised sharp 
questions about alleged failures of 
rail service. They complained that: 
¢ Bad order ratio of 6.9% is too high, and 
repair forces should be increased. 
¢ Sixty-foot at cars for agricultural imple- 
ments are in short supply, while railroads 
are buying and building 75-ft flat cars “for 
their own use” in piggyback. 
¢ Lel transfers at Chicago are slow, and 
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merchandise is sometimes loaded into a 
wrong car. 

¢ Many cars supplied to shippers are unfit 
because of bulging ends. 

¢ Cars set out bad order are not being 
reported to shipper or receiver unless they 
ask for tracing. 

J. J. Mahoney, general superintend- 
ent transportation, Santa Fe, and chair- 
man of the Railroad Contact Commit- 
tee, answered that the figure for bad 
order cars is high because of a surplus 
of gondola and hopper cars, which 
makes it possible to defer repairs on 
those while concentrating on upgrad- 
ing box cars. He reported that “half a 
dozen or more” railroads are now using 
the cocooning process for repairing 
rough car walls, 

New Officers elected by the board 
are Perry G. Jefferson, general traffic 
manager, Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, general chairman; A. C. Shaw, 
trafic manager, Curtis Companies, 
Clinton, Iowa, alternate general chair- 
man; and Frank J. Wade, general traf- 
fic manager, Corn Products Refining 
Company, Chicago, general secretary. 


“Government Rates” 


Topic at New Orleans 


Whether the federal government’s 
present authority to negotiate cut-rate 
transportation with shippers is fair to 
the general public, will be the major 
topic at a Southeastern Area Trans- 
portation Conference in New Orleans, 
February 3, at the Hotel Jung. The 
conference is sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in cooperation with the New Orleans 
Area Chamber, the Alabama and 


Florida State Chambers. and the Mis- 
sissippi Economic Council. 
The question of cut-rate transporta- 


DOZENS OF DOMES—more or less 
—are visible in this view of the St. 
Charles, Mo., plant of ACF Industries, 
Inc., where the remainder of the 
Union Pacific’s order for 35 dome 
coaches, observation cars and diners 


tion to government will be debated by 
a panel moderated by Warner B. 
Shepherd, general traffic manager, Alu- 
minum Company of America. Panel 
members will be: James F. Pinkney, 
general counsel, American Trucking 
Associations; Donald W. Markham, 
assistant general counsel, Air Trans- 
port Association of America; Chester 
C. Thompson, president, American 
Waterways Operators; W. M. Maloney, 
general attorney, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads; L. A. Parish, vice- 
president, Pan Atlantic Steamship Cor- 
poration; Gordon C. Locke, executive 
secretary, Committee for Pipeline Com- 
panies, and Jack Garrett Scott, gen- 
eral counsel, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators. 

Principal speakers and their topics 
will be: Robert J. Bayer, editor, Traffic 
World, “The Washington Scene”; S. B. 
Turman, president, Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Company, “Our Federal Maritime 
Policy”; G. C. Taylor, president, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company, 
“The Role of the Common Carrier 
Barge Line”; and J. H. Carmichael, 
president, Capital Airlines, and asso- 
ciate chairman, Transportation and 
Communication Committee, U.S.C. of 
“Transportation—One Industry.” 

The conference is one of a series 
arranged by the national chamber to 
familiarize businessmen with national 
transportation affairs. 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation, the forty-fourth to be or- 
ganized, was granted a charter Janu- 
ary 15. Mary B. O’Donnell, of the 
Pennsylvania, is president; Alicia M. 
Kramer, Bessemer & Lake Erie, vice- 
president; Erma H. Culp, Union, cor- 
responding secretary; Viola E. Mur- 
phy, Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghio- 


is being rushed to completion in time 
for the summer travel season. Ten 
dome coaches will be in transconti- 
nental service by the end of this 
month, and delivery of the other cars 
is scheduled through May. 


gheny, recording secretary; and Ethel 
K. Donaldson, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 


treasurer, 


The 98th regular meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will be held in Corpus Christi, 
Tex., January 25-27. W. G. Vollmer, 
president of the Texas & Pacific, will 
speak at a luncheon on the 27th; his 
subject, “Our National Transporta- 
tion Policy.” Other speakers during 
the meeting will include Dr. H. K. 
Snell, professor of transportation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, on “Business Outlook 
for 1955”; Douglas Orme, vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, Cosden Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, on loss and damage prevention 
activities; and J. J. Kelley, manager, 
Military Transportation Section, Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, on general transporta- 
tion conditions. 


The 32nd annual meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will be held at the Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, January 25-26. Speak- 
er at the luncheon session on the 26th 
will be Lloyd J. Severson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of mineral development, 
Oliver Iron Mining Division, United 
States Steel Corporation. R. E. Clark, 
manager, Closed Car Section, Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, will present a report on 
national transportation conditions at 
the business session on the same day. 


“Railway Passenger Cars Today” 
will be the subject of an address by 
J. G. Mitchell, chief engineer and 
production manager, Car division, 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., at a 
meeting of the Railroad Enthusi- 
asts, New York Division, at 8 p.m., 
January 28, in the YMCA Auditorium, 
Pennsylvania Station. 


Equipment & Supplies 


MP Would Spend 
$13,384,650 in ‘55 


The Missouri Pacific has requested 
Federal Court authority to spend $4,- 
758,050 for 700 new freight cars and 
$8.626.600 for property improvements. 
The cars, to be built in company shops, 
would include 50 flat cars and 650 
box cars and would be financed by 
equipment trust certificates. 


FREIGHT CARS 


2,173 New Freight Cars 
Delivered in December 


New freight cars delivered in De- 
cember for domestic use totaled 2,173, 
compared with 1,302 in November and 
4,456 in December 1953, the American 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Down time is no joke. The best way to avoid it 
is to insist on genuine CAT* parts every time. That’s 
the only way to be sure of getting parts that are made 
to the latest design, precisely manufactured of the 
right materials, rigidly inspected and tested. 


Take these two fuel injection pumps, for example. 
They look alike. The genuine part is Caterpillar- 
built: plunger and barrels of finest ball-bearing type 
steels, the clearance between them held to 25-millionths 
of an inch, the finished pump pre-set and tested at the 


SAY, MAC, HOW ARE THOSE 
“SUBSTITUTE” PARTS 
WORKIN‘ QUT FOR YOU? 


factory, calibrated for use interchangeably with dif- 
ferent cylinders in different engines. The substitute 
part: who can be sure? 


The difference on the job: with all-Caterpillar fuel 
injection equipment you get simplicity and reliability, 
the ability to burn low-cost non-premium fuels, inter- 
changeability of parts, easy maintenance, long life. 
With substitute parts: who can be sure? Better get gen- 
vine Caterpillar parts every time. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 
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*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—(R 
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Rarely will you find two ore-hauling problems 
that are entirely alike. That’s why practically 


all major ore shippers specify Ride-Control RIDE-CONTROL, A-3 


Trucks. They know that ASF is the only truck- 
design specialist in a field where specializa- 
tion insures the right equipment for the job. 

Heavy loads and severe grades present many 
problems. For example, the car must be com- Bessemer & Lake Erie 1,200 
pact—requiring a truck with carefully de- Chicago & North Western 300 


Application based on ASF experi- 
ence with ore car truck design 
Railroad Carsets 


signed members and often with odd-size wheel 
base. Brake design, whether clasp or single Gieat Modine 700 
shoe, must be integrated with truck design . . . Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 100 
a problem on which ASF’s combined staff of Louisville & Nashville 252 
truck and brake engineers can offer you con- Seoline 100 
structive help. And last but not least, the ont aan pred 

rinoco Mining 560 


truck has to ride smoothly so that the car will Quebec, No. Shore & Labrador 
work together with the roadbed, instead of wis 
pounding itself into the repair shop. é 
In short, by any yardstick you use—past *Made in Canada TOTAL 
experience or present engineering facilities— 
ASF is in a unique position to design the truck 
that’s right for your requirements! 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 1, Quebec 
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Equipment & Supplies 


(Continued from page 12) 
Railway Car Institute and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads have 
announced jointly. Deliveries for the 
full year amounted to 35,558, com- 
pared with 81,021 in 1953. 

Orders for 2,685 freight cars were 
placed in December, the announcement 
added, and the backlog of cars on 
order and undelivered January 1 was 
15,317, compared with 14,805 on De- 
cember 1, and 29,950 on January 1, 
1954. A breakdown by types of cars 
ordered and delivered in December, 
and of cars on order January 1, ap- 
pears in the accompanying table. 


Ordered Delivered On Order 
Dec. ‘ Dec. ‘54 Jan. 1, ‘55 


Box—Plain ..... 2,001 909 8,957 
Box—Auto ...... 0 237 63 
ae 4 153 570 
Gondola ........ 30 45 1,203 
EE 100 0 1,200 
Covered Hopper . 0 327 342 
Refrigerator .... 50 177 1,725 
a 500 300 1,094 
Ea 0 25 106 

2,685 2,173 15,317 
Car Builders .... 1,058 1,369 8,366 
Railroad Shops .. 1,627 804 6,951 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 300 
70-ton covered hopper cars from its 
Altoona, Pa., shops. Delivery of the 
cars, to be completed in late spring 
or early summer, will increase the 
PRR’s fleet of covered hoppers to 
2.814 units, the largest such fleet of 
any U. S. railroad, the PRR said. 


The Rutland has ordred 50 PS-1 
box cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. The or- 
der is part of the road’s plan to budget 
its equipment purchases announced 
last June at the time it ordered 50 
similar cars from the same builder. 


Labor & Wages 


Railroads, Non-Ops Sign 
Medical Benefits Policy 


A hospital, medical and surgical in- 
surance policy covering half a million 
railroad employees was signed in 
Washington January 18 by _ repre- 
sentatives of most of the railroads and 
chief executives of thirteen non-operat- 
ing unions. 

The group insurance contract was 
signed with the Travelers Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., which will un- 
derwrite and administer the plan, with 
the risk being shared by 11 other in- 
surance companies, 

Employees covered by the new health 
and welfare plan, which was recom- 
mended by a presidential emergency 
board last year, will begin contribut- 
ing $3.40 a month effective February 
1, and a like amount will be con- 
tributed by the railroads. Benefits 
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A 420-HP, 42-IN.-GAGE diesel-electric 
mine locomotive is in the service of 
the U. S. Potash mine at Carlsbad, 
N.M. Just 6 ft high and 47 ft long, 
it is designed for a maximum speed 


provided by the contract will become 
effective March 1. (Railway Age Au- 
gust 30, 1954, page 7.) 


Supply Trade 


Weaver E. Falberg, assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Ince., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales, and 


Weaver E. Falberg 


has been succeeded by John A. 
Houston, assistant sales manager of 
the Chicago plant. 


The S. J. Clark Company has 
acquired the patented formula known 
as Coprox, said to differ from other 
coatings and waterproof paints in its 
ability to seal masonry pores. The 
product will be manufactured at Clark’s 
Wethersfield, Conn., plant. 


As reported in Railway Age, January 
3, Theodore O. Rudd has _ been 
elected president of The Kerite Com- 
pany, succeeding C. R. R. Harris, 


of 37.5 mph and can haul 800 to 


1,000 tons on level track. The loco- 
motive was built at the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Erie, Pa., Locomotive 
and Car Equipment plant. 


who has become chairman and chief 
executive officer, also retaining his 
post as treasurer. Mr. Rudd joined the 


c. R. R. Harris 


company in 1926 as a sales engineer. 
He was promoted to department man- 
ager in 1941, and to vice-president in 
1945, and became a director in 1946. 
Mr. Harris joined the company in 1917 
(Continued on page 43) 
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for 
Cleveland Transit System 


Lot of 68 cars built by 
St. Lovis Car Company 


Equipped with Commonwealth Motor Trucks 


| he 68 new rapid transit cars for the 
Cleveland Transit System are equipped with 
latest type, light-weight COMMONWEALTH 
Motor Trucks. One of the outstanding 
features of the truck design which reduces 
the number of truck parts, is the one-piece 
cast steel truck frame and bolster 

providing maximum strength at 

minimum weight and assuring 
freedom from maintenance expense. 


Maximum passenger riding comfort, 

safety and reduced upkeep cost are 

provided with this latest design of truck. 
COMMONWEALTH Trucks have been furnished 
for over 2,500 subway, suburban, rapid 
transit cars and city street cars. 


Commonwealth Motor Truck for : 


For smoother riding and lowest maintenance, Cleveland Transit System 


there is a COMMONWEALTH Truck for 
every type of service. 


GRANITE CITY, | 
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! Here are the details 


ot 


Especially de- 
signed for tank 
car running boards, 
but may be used in 
wood wherever larger 
heads are required. Seal- 
tite fins prevent turning. 
Beveled head provides water- 
| tight seal, prevents tearing of 
wood fibers. Available in Hot-Dip 
Galvanized finish for Double-Life, 
greater economy. 


Cross section of head, 
from ai e, showing fins, 
bevel and shank. Bolt 
available with Loktite Nut 
$2 or std. sq. nuts. | 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 

All products are manufactured in the USA. 
to A.S.T.M. specifications, 


“4 BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcolm Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA. 


Start with single vibrator low initial cost unit—convert to 
dual vibrator automatic changeover, any time. New ‘3600 
Series"’ incorporates all features and rugged dependability 
of now famous ‘'3200 Series’’. 


Here's an economy converter that's tailored to conservative 


ot budgets without compromise with long service-life quality 
5 — featuring: 
pe @ Low-Cost initial investment—nearly one-half that of earlier series. 


At least 50% longer vibrator life expectancy. 
@ Sine wave output: 250 V.A. Int; 200 V.A. Cont. 
@ Built-in Voltage Regulation for extended tube life—a C-D exclusive. 
@ Instant ‘Emergency Service’ conversion from single to dual vibra- 
tors in less than 30 seconds, without tools. 
@ Negligible maintenance costs. 
@ Choice of “Rack” or “Bulkhead” mounting. 
@ Available also as a factory equipped dual vibrator, switchover unit, 
for complete automatic initial installation. 
® The 3600" unit may be supplied for mounting interchangeability 
in existing 3200" rack installations. 
Write for our Bulletin EB-3600. Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corporation, Dept. RA 15a, Indianapolis Division, 2900 
Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. Affiliated Member 


VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
For Industrial—Marine—Railroad and Appliance Services 


PLANTS IN SO. PLAINFIELD, N. 4.; NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
R. 1.5 INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, N. C.; SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP, CLEVELAND, Oo 


JANUARY 3-31 
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Engineer’s “guide to better handling” 


The Westinghouse Type “B” Brake Pipe Flow Indicator is just a small 
instrument but it gives the engineer a great deal of information as to 
what is happening in the brake pipe of his train. Our representatives 
will be glad to tell you all about it. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION @ WILMERDING, PA. 


Because of tatge bearing 
sptfaces of the 
original wedges showed 


“negligible wear at any 
 potaty wedges should 
tase cs tong the cor 


Techaical Center 
Cleveland 


Fhoghets. Though Research® 


WEDGE SPRINGS ‘ 


Original springs, still in 
good condition, should 
last the life of the car. 
None were broken, none 
had a permanent set — 
even after 200,000 miles 


BOLSTER COLUMN LUGS / 


Only contact between 
bolsters and frames 

is with outside bolster eu 
column lugs. Greatest 
wear measured on any 
lug was less than 
Wo", even less wear 
on vertical columns 


FRICTION WEAR PLATE 


Plates showed negligible 
wear and full 

= bearing. Spring steel 
plates, slightly less hard 
than wedges, give maxi- 
mum wear resistance to 
both wedge and plate 


Light coil 
contact showed 
few oversolid 
blows, proving 
efficiency of C-1 
truck friction 
mechanism 


WEDGE POCKETS 
Side frame pockets 
showed negligible 
weary 80 scoring of 
_gouging. Full-width 
_ bearing of wedge 
- @gainst side frame 
pocket distributes 
pressure evenly 
over area 


The ‘control center’? of a smooth-ridin preves that the friction control mechanism- 
a g Pp 


freight truek-is the friction control mechanism. strong, powerful and long lasting — designed for 
Hence, wear fife of this mechanism controls how the entire life of the car. furthermore, the ex 


long the tik will continue to give you what you cellent condition of wheels, journals, bearings, 
paid for—a Simgoth, ride. and bearing wedges-——all original equipment-— 
A recent controb enter inspection of National shows that'C-1 trucks hold maintenance costs te 
C-1 tracks, after 200,000 miles in rugged service, a minimum: AAS 
: MALLEABLE A, AP AN 
NATIONAL" CASTINGS co! Yo 


Cleveland}, Ohio” 
COUPLERS + YOKES DRAFT GEARS: FREIGHT TRUCKS « SNUDBER 
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longer 


Now... 


U.S.ROYAL 
MASTER OUTLIVES THE AVERAGE 
MOLDED CORD ALMOST 2 TO 1 
160 AND THE AVERAGE SHORT-LIVED a i71 1 1V1 
Chart summarizing individual 
a ee service factors weighted by their 
4 contribution to overall service life 
© 120 — shows new U. S. Royal Master 
ee Cord gives 88% longer life than 
“1 the average of competitive molded 
W 
u 80 cords. 
MOLD 
CURE 
40 
20 
LOOK FOR THE NAME— 
U.S.ROYAL MASTER 


ig 


Superior on every count!* 


@ 33.3% greater heat resistance 
4 @ 55.7% greater impact strength 
4 @ 53.8% greater abrasion resistance 
@ 30.6% greater resistance to cutting 
@ 110.3% greater resistance to tearing 
@ 21.2% greater tension or breaking strength 
@ 23.3% greater oil resistance 
@ 128.8% greater flexibility aie 


oo *to the average of molded cords of other makes 


UNITED STATES 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE DEPARTMENT 
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cord life—with NEW 
MASTER portable cord! 


Far outlasts any other cord made! 


Service to cost ratings show new U. S. Royal Master Cord 


actually gives $1.88 in value for every cord dollar when 


compared to the average competitive molded cord! 


Two years ago, “U. S.” engineers began a com- 
plete reexamination of portable cord construc- 
tion, service life, and the causes of cord failure. 


Over 10,000 tests were made. More than a 
thousand cords of all leading makes, including 
our own famous U. S. Royal Cord, were ana- 
lyzed, tested, and compared. 


Every life factor was considered and carefully 
evaluated, alone and in its relation to overall 
cord performance and service life. 


Backed by 64 years of experience in the manu- 
facture of electrical wire and cable, U. S. Rubber 
engineers then translated their findings into an 
entirely new portable cord, designed to surpass 
any other previously made. 


Extensive tests, both in the laboratory and in 
outside plant installationshave proved this new 
portable cord startlingly superior in every respect! 


New U. S. Royal Master is unquestionably 
the finest cord you can buy! 


From every standpoint, new U. S. Royal Master 
is a finer, more durable cord— actually gives 
88% longer life than the average of other molded 
cords — far longer than any other cord — sur- 
passing even a hypothetical cord incorporating 
the best features of all those tested! 


Far greater value, too!In spite of almost doubled 

service life, this great new cord is in the same 
price category as other molded cords—giving you 
$1.88 in cord value for every cord $1.00! 


Prove to yourself the outstanding superiority of new U. S. 
Royal Master Portable Cord—in both service life and 
economy! Get in touch with your “U.S.” distributor today! 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 


RUBBER COMPAN Y 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
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There’s more here than meets the eye; almost nine- 
tenths of an iceberg is under water. And it’s the 
part that’s out of sight that causes the most trouble. 


It's the same with 


FREE ANALYSIS OF YOUR LUMBER PROBLEMS! 


Let us analyze your lumber problems and then discuss with you the 
savings that can be effected by using Koppers Pressure-Treated Car 
Lumber on your railroad. 
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Untreated lumber is strong when first installed. But, 


in time, the part that’s out of sight may be weakened 
by invisible decay. And when the inner strength of 
lumber is lost through decay, breakage and expen- 


sive repairs are sure to follow. 

That’s why more and more railroads are saving 
money by using Koppers Pressure-Treated Car Lum- 
ber. This lumber stays strong because it is fully pro- 


tected against decay. Koppers Pressure-Treating 
Process actually triples the life of car members such 
as sills, decking, lining and running boards. 

Make your maintenance dollars go farther by using 
car lumber protected by pressure treatment. And 
remember: maintenance costs due to decay damage 
are eliminated in cars constructed or repaired with 


Koppers Pressure-Treated Car Lumber. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Wood Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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AFTER 
MILES! 


Timken bearing shown marked 
“OK” after 400,000-mile test run 
on New York Central car #2902. 


New S/V Grease Albrex No. 1 nw approved by A.A.R. 


for use in all journal bearings! 


There’s a “long” story behind the OK 
on that journal bearing, above—a story 
that started five years ago in a Socony- 
Vacuum laboratory. That’s when we first 
began work on S/V Grease Albrex No. 1 
—our new journal bearing grease for loco- 
motives and passenger and freight cars. 

We spent 2% years developing and 
testing S/V Grease Albrex No. 1 in the 
laboratory—then asked the New York 
Central to road-test it. They placed it in 
the journal bearings on car #2902—ran 
this car another 2‘ years for a total dis- 
tance of over 400,000 miles! 

At the end of this run, bearings and 
grease were examined. There were no 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


RAILROAD DIVISION | iaitros 
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signs of wear or rust in the bearings. 
There was virtually no deterioration of 
the grease. As the result of these find- 
ings, S/V Grease Albrex No. 1 received 
A.A.R. approval. 

Now, S/V Grease Albrex No. 1 is avail- 
able to you with all these proved advan- 
tages ...1) stability for exceptionally 
long-service life—for big savings in time, 
trouble and money . . . 2) unexcelled 
protection against rust—particularly 
valuable for operators of refrigerator 
cars...3) guaranteed uniformity —inher- 
ent in the Socony-Vacuum trade mark. 

For complete details call your local 
Socony-Vacuum representative. 


Lubricants 


SKF bearing shown about to be 
examined after record run. Note 
“barrel-new” condition of S/V 
Grease Albrex No. 1. 


Hyatt bearing after grease was 
removed. No sign of wear or rust 
on rollers or other bearing parts. 
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Reinforcing Metal Grid 


A reinforcing, heavy-duty metal grid, 
named Steel Grid by its manufacturer, 
has been made available to armor in- 
dustrial surfaces such as warehouse 
floors, aisles, ramps, docks, railroad 
crossings, etc. It is embedded in the 
floor surface such as concrete, mastic, 
asphalt, or any other hard setting sur- 
facing material. 

It is reported that an _ industrial 
load carrying surface with the metal 
grid embedded will not buckle, warp, 
crack or rut. It is equally applicable 
to old or new industrial floors and 
trafic surfaces. Bufnel Company, Hol- 
lydale, Cal. 


ZONER tie pad showing corner where 
asphalt-impregnated felt has been 
pulled away from its wire grid re- 
inforcing to illustrate construction. 


Wire-Reinforced Tie Pad 


A new tie pad, consisting of a wire- 
mesh grid pressed into asphalt-satu- 
rated felt and further treated with an 
asphaltic material, is now being mar- 
keted. Known as the Zoner, it is re- 
ported to provide a flexible and re- 
silient cushion and to establish a 


neutral zone between the tie and the 
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tie plate, thereby inhibiting abrasive 
action and denying access of water, 
grit and other destructive agencies to 
the top of the tie. The Zoner is de- 
signed to be self-sealing in that spikes 
driven through the pad are enclosed 
in, and sealed by, the asphalt-impreg- 
nated cushioning material. 

The wire grid reinforcing is posi- 
tioned to provide a metal-to-metal con- 
tact with the underside of the tie plate, 
thereby preventing rupture or displace- 
ment of the impregnated fibrous ma- 
terial of the cushion. The company 
recommends that a thin application of 
its heavy-duty coating No. 2, or simi- 
lar asphaltic material, be applied to 
the top of the tie before positioning 
the Zoner. This acts as a further. con- 
ditioner and sealer for the adzed sur- 
face of the tie. Zone Company, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas @ 


Heat Reflective Clothing 


A line of aluminized asbestos cloth- 
ing—including complete firemen suits, 
gloves, leggings, sleeves, aprons, hel- 
mets—is available for uses where a 
high degree of protection from heat 
and radiant energy is required. The 
products are made from a herringbone 
weave, tropic-weight asbestos cloth, 


treated to give it an aluminum coating. 
Garments made from this fabric are 
pliable, and according to the manu- 
facturer have good durability and abra- 
sion resistance. This coating is said 
to reflect 90 per cent of all radiant 
energy. 

Aluminizing makes possible the 
safe use of a lighter weight asbestos. 
Metal splash will not adhere to the 
finish, adding further to the protection 
offered. Wheeler Protective Apparel, 
Chicago 10 @ 


Magnetic Floor Sweeper 


These sweepers remove nails, wire 
and other magnetic materials from ma- 
chine shop and foundry aisles, loading 
areas, etc., working on rough, uneven 
or paved surfaces. 

The device consists of a permanently 
energized Alnico V magnet assembly, 
mounted on semipneumatic tires, with 
ball-bearing wheels. Handles are of 
tubular steel with plastic handle grips. 
These handles are adjustable to two 
positions; for manual use or for tow- 
ing with a truck or other vehicle. 

The manufacturer states that the 
units are completely safe with no 
danger of shock to employees and no 
danger of fire or explosion when used 
where flammable products are present. 
They require no maintenance other 
than cleaning the magnet assembly 
after use. 

These floor sweepers are available 
in three models: Model 100 for light 
duty; Model 200 for heavy duty; and 
Model 300 for duty requiring high in- 
tensity magnetic attraction. Seven 
sizes from 12 in. to 72 in. are avail- 
able in each model. All sizes are ad- 
justable 1 to 3 in., ground to magnet. 
Homer Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
345, Lima, Ohio ® 
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GATX Pressure Cars 


Volatile liquified gases like anhy- 
drous ammonia ride safe and sure 
in General American pressure tank 
cars. These cars are solid—they’re 
built of extra heavy plate that 
exceeds A.A.R. and I.C.C. specifi- 
cations. And, they’re insulated to 
prevent excessive vaporization. 
What’s more, they’re flexible in 
use—you can often vary the kind 


of gas you ship. 

Pressure cars are only one of the 
more than 200 different types of 
special tank cars in the fleet of 
48,000 cars designed, built and 
operated by General American. If 
you now ship or plan to ship bulk 
liquids, you’ll find it pays to call 
your nearby General American 
district office. 


typical products successfully 
shipped in GATX pressure cars 


Butane Propane « Ethylene Oxide 
Oxide Vinyl Chloride Methyl Chloride Ethyl 
Chloride 


features of GATX 
pressure tank cars* 


All-welded Tank Jacket and Underframe ¢ Flued 
Dome Construction ¢ Safety Dome Platform 
(Available) * Painting to Specification (Available) 
Insulation ¢ Special Fittings (Available). 


*Standard equipment unless otherwise noted. 


\G_ATX/ GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Why the Outlook for 


Railroads Is Favorable 


In a recent editorial the New York Times 
made the observation that: “The days of majestic 
railroad building over new routes have probably 
ended, and the high-speed automobile-and-truck 
road, toll or free, is perhaps only in its infancy.” 
Such beliefs about the “maturity” of the railroads 
are widely held nowadays. A superficial look at 
the available evidence might seem to support this 
opinion, but a more careful examination of the 
situation leads to an entirely different conclusion. 

For instance, if railroad transportation were 
economically and technologically obsolescent, then 
how does it happen that railroads, rather than 
truck highways, have been built to haul iron ore 
out of Labrador and Venezuela? The builders of 
these lines, surely, had no prejudices in favor of 
any one form of transportation, They simply ex- 
amined the facts and, from them, concluded that 
up-to-date railroads afford a more economical 
means of moving heavy traffic than equally up-to- 
date inland transportation by any other means. 
What is true in this regard in Northeastern Quebec 
and Venezuela is, without doubt, equally true 
elsewhere on the American continent. 

With technology and economics both continu- 
ing to favor the railroads in the heavy-volume 
movement of freight traffic, how then does it 
happen that the railroads are continuing to lose 
such traffic to the highways? Several reasons can 
be cited—all of them, probably, remediable—but 
they need much more thoroughgoing attention 
and study than has yet been accorded to them. 
Among these reasons the following may be enu- 
merated, as among the most important: 

1. Railroad rates, compared to those of com- 
peting agencies, frequently do not reflect the su- 
perior economy of railway service. Traffic follows 
the comparative expense to the customer (not only 
of the rates, but of incidental expenses as well) of 
the rival forms of transportation—and will be held 
by the rail carriers’ superior economy, only to the 
degree that this superior economy is reflected in 
the rate structure. 

2. Only up-to-date railroads can hope to com- 
pete with up-to-date highway transportation. To 
achieve really economical railroad transportation, 
high standards of construction, equipment, yards 
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and signaling installations are necessary. It would 
not be reasonable to expect a railroad of the 1900 
model to offer maximum competition against 
highway transportation of the vintage of 1955. 

3. Railroad transportation achieves its great- 
est economy only with relatively heavy traffic den- 
sity. It is not economical to provide a thoroughly 
up-to-date roadway for only a couple of trains a 
day, nor is it economical to run a lot of light 
trains. The day when railroads could afford to 
offer retail transportation service to “‘thin’’ traf- 
fic territories (as was possible when the only com- 
peting motive power was horses) has long since 
passed, 

4. The economy of railroad transportation is 
diluted and concealed by a lot of red-ink services 
which the railroads are still required to provide. 
The builders of the Quebec North Shore & Labra- 
dor Railway might not have elected to build a 
railroad rather than a heavy-duty trucking high- 
way, if their railroad were going to be saddled 
(as many common-carrier railroads are) with the 
expense of operating commuter trains; and with 
providing highly taxed urban passenger terminals. 

5. The economy of railroad transportation is 
considerably offset by the fact that rival agencies of 
transportation do not pay the full costs of the 
publicly provided roadways they use, whereas the 
railroads must recover all the costs of their service, 
and taxes on their plant, from their customers. 
This is the handicap to railroad competitive 
strength which is most often criticized by railroad 
men. Continued effort must be exerted to over- 
come it. Nevertheless, this obstacle to railroad 
growth and prosperity is undoubtedly not the most 
important on the list—as is quickly evident from 
the fact that average costs of railroad service. 
despite this handicap, are still only about one- 
third those of highway transportation. It is clear, 
therefore, that the railroads (for regulatory or 
other reasons) are not making full competitive use 
of the cost advantage they continue to enjoy. 


However extravagant the government may 
choose to be in its tax-financing of highways, the 
fact remains that the best of up-to-date highways 
cannot compete for volume movement of freight, 
over considerable distances, with up-to-date rail- 
road service, where the latter is priced to reflect 
its true relative economy. Railroad men, supply 
manufacturers, shippers and public officials should 
take cognizance of this central fact, and govern 
their actions accordingly. Technology and _ eco- 
nomics are with the railroads. 
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BURLINGTON MOVES TERMINAL .. . 


Why They Crossed 


An excellent example of how a terminal can be re- 
located and modernized to better serve the requirements 
of present-day railroading is found on the Burlington at 
Quincy, Ill. Movement of most of the road’s terminal 
facilities from their original location in downtown 
Quincy across the Mississippi river to West Quincy, Mo., 
permitting the rerouting of trains and the retirement of 
1144 miles of trackage, including a river bridge, has 
resulted in operating economies and the saving of about 
one hour on all through-freight schedules and 15 min in 
passenger-train handling. 

Quincy is the hub of Burlington main lines extending 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, and 
between Burlington, Iowa, and St. Louis, as well as 
secondary lines between Rockport, Ill., and Burlington 
via Carthage, Ill., and between Quincy and Kirksville, 
Mo. Sixteen passenger trains and a minimum of 10 
freight trains presently operate through Quincy each day, 
in addition to way freights which are not carded. Freight- 
train crews change at Quincy and all passenger trains 
stop at that point. 


Old Facilities Outmoded 


The map shows the old situation at Quincy and the 
relocated facilities. With the old setup all trains were 
operated into downtown Quincy, where freight yard 
and mechanical installations, as well as all passenger 
facilities, were situated. Trains had to enter and leave 
the freight yard from the north end. Furthermore, the 
yard was unable to handle long trains on any tracks 
without doubling over. Passenger trains made a “loop” 
into and out of the passenger facilities over “Route A” 
(map) which included a long bridge over Quincy bay 
on an 1l-deg curve. 

This arrangement of both passenger and freight routes 
meant, in effect that all trains passing through Quincy 
followed devious routes from the various main lines to 
the terminal facilities. Through trains using the main line 
between St. Louis and Burlington along the opposite side 


RELOCATION of terminal from downtown Quincy to 
West Quincy eliminates devious train routes and provides 
more adequate facilities for both freight and passengers. 


of the river had to cross the river to the terminal, and 
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NEW TERMINAL is conveniently located for passengers 
adjacent to highway leading directly into downtown Quincy. 
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Entrance to new freight yard, of nine tracks, some holding 
160 cars, is at extreme left in above plan. 
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the River 


Passenger and freight terminals 
at Quincy, IIl., moved across the 
Mississippi to eliminate circui- 


tous train movements 


then recross it upon departure. Another complication 
arising from the location of passenger facilities in the 
downtown area was congestion of automobile traffic. 


Advantages of New Location 


It was to overcome these disadvantages that the decision 
was made to move the terminal to West Quincy. The 
site chosen is convenient for passengers as it is adjacent 
to US Highway 24 leading directly into downtown 
Quincy over a free bridge. The line on which the new 
terminal is located is used by all trains in passing 
through the Quincy area. Hence, circuitous routing of 
trains is eliminated. “Route A” has been retired, as has 
its bridge crossing over Quincy bay. The old freight yard 
in Quincy has likewise been retired except for a few 
industry tracks, and all of the station buildings, yard 
buildings and mechanical facilities have been abandoned. 
Only the freighthouse has been retained in the down- 
town area, 

The new installation at West Quincy comprises an 
attractive passenger station with large parking area and 
coach yard, a nine-track freight yard capable of handling 
160-car freight trains without doubling. a yard office 
and mechanical facilities and a dormitory for train 
crews. 

The new station is a flat roofed, single-story structure 
styled along modern lines and attractively finished with 
lannon stone over concrete block. The roof is of poured- 


PASSENGER station is styled along modern lines and attractively finished with 
lannon stone over concrete blocks. The roof is of poured-in-place concrete. 


TRAVELERS’ AUTOS TAGGED 
FOR STATION PARKING 


Out-of-town travelers may leave their automobiles 
in station parking lots for the duration of their trip, 
under a new parking identification system the 
Burlington has placed in effect at its new Quincy, 
Ill., west station and also at Omaha. 

The heart of the new system is a special wind- 
shield sticker to be obtained from the depot ticket 
agent before departure. Affixed to the windshield, the 
sticker indicates the type of car, license number, 
and trains and times of departure and return of 
the owner. Thus, railroad special agents are able 
to identify all vehicles which have proper reason 
for being parked in station lots beyond normal 
daily parking periods. A duplicate portion of the 
sticker is retained on file by the ticket agent. 
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WAITING room, concourse and air-conditioned lunch- 
room have exposed lannon stone wall areas, terrazzo floors 
and acoustical-tile drop ceilings with fluorescent fixtures. 


FLOOR-TO-CEILING windows take up most of the side- 
walls and a portion of the end wall in the waiting room. 
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CANOPIES, each 1,090 ft in length, provide protection from 
weather on the two passenger platforms adjacent to the tracks. 


in-place concrete. The building contains a waiting room, 
concourse, ticket office, lunchroom, passenger agent's 
office and storage, utility and baggage rooms, as well as 
a technical equipment room, express and baggage offices 
and an express facility room. 


Large Windows Employed 


The focal point of the station’s interior is the waiting 
room where floor-to-ceiling windows take up most of the 
two side walls and a portion of the end wall. This exten- 
sive use of fenestration in the waiting-room area not 
only provides an abundance of natural illumination but 
also gives an unobstructed view of the station tracks and 
platform. Interior features include extensive use of ex- 
posed lannon stone, gray terrazzo floors, and acoustical 
tile drop ceilings with recessed fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures. 

The decorative ensemble features gray-blue and 
medium-green tones, complemented by floor-to-ceiling 
draperies and beige-and coral lounge-type furniture. All 
exposed woodwork is natural finished. 

A concourse with vestibule entrances sets the waiting 
room apart from the other portions of the building. 
Adjacent to the concourse are the lunchroom and ticket 
office, which are separated from each other by a corridor 
to the baggage and express rooms. The lunchroom has a 
glass-wall partition on the concourse side, which im- 
parts the feeling of expanse to the area. There are facili- 
ties for 37 persons in the lunchroom. It is completely 
air-conditioned. 


Two Types of Heating 


Heating in the building is supplied by a combination 
of indirect warm air and forced-circulation hot water. 
The waiting room, lunchroom and kitchen employ 
separate indirect warm air units. the air being heated by 
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steam coils. Ducts for the heating system are carried in 
J-M Transite pipe under the station floor. Other portions 
of the building are heated by unit heaters and hot-water 
convector-type radiators, Steam for the heating plant is 
supplied from a central power plant located in the new 
enginehouse. 

The station, 226 ft by 40 ft in plan, is provided with 
an extensive overhanging canopy system around the 
building. In addition, two 1,090-ft structural-steel cano- 
pies serve the platforms adjacent to the loading tracks. 
The platform area, the auto parking area and driveway 
to the station are lighted by mercury vapor lamps, while 
station signs on each end of the building are illuminated 
by floodlights. 

Some 720 ft south of the station is the new enginehouse. 
This. building is of steel rigid-frame construction with a 
corrugated Transite roof and walls. Side walls employ 
extensive areas of flat-drawn translucent plastic for na- 
tural illumination. The plastic material was chosen in 
preference to glass because of its higher strength, dur- 
ability and ease of maintenance. The enginehouse con- 
tains two tracks with inspection pits running the full 
length of the building. 

Adjoining the enginehouse is a utility and service 
structure 162 ft by 27 ft in plan. It houses a yard office. 
demineralizing plant for treating diesel engine water. 
a storehouse for parts, central power plant, and a fore- 
man’s office. 

A two-story brick structure opposite the enginehouse 
provides a train crew dormitory which, in addition to 
sleeping quarters for crews, has locker rooms, a lunch- 
room and washroom and toilet facilities. 

In conjunction with the terminal relocation project. 
existing CTC installations have been revamped to accom- 
modate the new facilities. Included are power switches 
and remote-controlled interlocking signals serving yard 
connections with the main line. The CTC system is con- 
trolled from the West Quincy yard office. 
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THE DIFFERENCE hetween the sides (top) and bottoms (lower) on a painted car 
(right) after 27 months service and unpainted inside surface (left) after 15 months. 


ON THE INSIDE OF GONDOLA CARS... 


A New Use for Paint 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland expects to save about three times the cost of 


each protective application during its two-year life 


A\ little over two years ago the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land made an experimental application of a new type 
of paint to the inside of a gondola car. The purpose was 
to reduce corrosion of the sheets, the principal reason 
their renewal is required. Favorable results with the 
trial application have led the road to extend the use 
of the new paint to an entire series of gondola cars. 

This decision was based on this economic analysis: 

Normally gondola sheets last about 13 years and 
cost $2,600 per car to renew, or about $200 per year. 
An application of the new paint costs $105 for the in- 
terior and lasts two years, for a cost of approximately 
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$50 per year. The C&IM figures that each painting 
should add two years, or $400 worth, of life to the 
sheets for the $105 cost for labor and materials. 

The new paint is Sherwin-Williams Carclad. Its tex- 
ture is more akin to enamel than paint, and it does not 
become brittle with age, which is the key to its success 
in gondola service. The C&IM has found that it is re- 
sistant to the corrosive action of coal and that it en- 
dures surface friction from loading and unloading for 
periods of about two years. 

The first application of Carclad was to a 7)-ton 
gondola on June 18, 1952. Favorable results with this 


NEW BOX CARS in green with a red stripe and white 
lettering get the higher gloss paint for better appearance. 


car led to a program to paint 100 more of these cars 
during 1954 as they were being rebuilt at the road’s 
Taylorville shops. An additional 62 gondolas are sched- 
uled to get the paint in 1955. 

Both in handling and application Carclad is quite 
similar to conventional paint with but one minor ex- 
ception. The activator normally contained in primers 
and paints is separate in the Carclad primer (called 
Gripclad) and is mixed with the primer and thinner just 
prior to application. Other than that the procedure is 
the same as with regular paints, from cleaning the sur- 
face by blasting with metallic grit to spray gun applica- 
tion cold. One coat of primer and two of finish are 
applied inside a building. 


Painted Inside and Out 


The gondolas are being painted both inside and out 

: with this new paint. The average job requires per car 

bt about five gallons of primer, 2.5 gallons of activator and 

; 4 gallons of thinner for the primer coat. The finish 

“5 coat takes thirteen gallons of Carclad and eight of 

iy thinner. The cost of painting the entire car with this 

paint and primer is $227. The increase over the cost of 

painting the outside with conventional paint and leav- 

; ing the interior unpainted—the previous regular prac- 

tice—is $129. Of this, $105 is to paint the inside and $24 
the extra cost for Carclad on the outside. 

The C&IM is also applying this finish to 300 new 
box cars. These are painted green with a red stripe 
and white stenciling. The extra cost ranged from $32.40 
: to $48.55 per car, depending on whether it was applied 
a to all areas or whether certain sections, such as the ends 

and the underframe, were not covered with this finish. 
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Benchmarks | 
and | Yardsticks 


IN THE PERSON of William B. Given, Jr., 
chairman of the American Brake Shoe Company, 
the railroad supply industry has one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding leaders in the art known as “execu- 
tive development”—the selection and training of 
competent men for positions of responsibility in 
industry. Mr. Given is not only an able practitioner 
in this important area but, just as important, he 
is able to pass along what he knows to other people; 
and has frequently done so by speech and the 
printed word. 

For example, in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review, Mr. Given has an article 
entitled “Engineers in Management.” Drawing upon 
the experience of his own company, he relates that, 
years ago, this company was proud of the fact 
that it had one engineering graduate on its man- 
agement team. At that time, the company was able 
to get along very well on what Mr. Given calls 
“barnyard products.” 

Now, the picture has changed. Of 25 top 
managerial positions in the company, 15 are held 
by graduate engineers, and 6 more of the 25 have 
some engineering training. The engineer is now 
definitely recognized as having an important place 
—arithmetically, perhaps, the most important place 
—in the management of large enterprises; but at 
this point Mr. Given comes along with a word of 
caution. He quotes a Westinghouse officer as fol- 
lows: 

“Many engineers do not believe in the importance 
of things which cannot be measured—such things 
as attitudes, emotions, customers, traditions, preju- 
dices. As a consequence they fail to deal with 
those things which cannot be solved by logic alone. 
Yet the non-logical (not illogical) is the crux of 
most business.” 

Then Mr. Given goes on to say: “Many 
times problems arise either in human relationships 
or in probing into the unknown when an imagina- 
tive approach becomes much more important than 
an analytical or judicial one. Guesses and hunches 
become necessary. Attempts to depend on charts 
and formulas rather than on intuition and judg- 
ment can often lead to a wrong answer.” He quotes 
one of his associates as saying that, in addition to 
his technological competence, the engineer needs 
to acquire humility—to overcome his tendency to 
overestimate the “invincibility of the scientific 
method.” 

This brief review falls far short of doing 
justice to Mr. Given’s thoroughgoing exposition 
of this important subject. Those interested (and 
most railroad men should be and probably are) 


will do themselves a favor if they will get hold of 


the magazine and read the entire article. 


J.G.L. 
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TRAINS CROSS OVER to the other main track and keep going rather than stopping on a siding. 


Both Ways on Both Tracks with CTC 


How the Frisco has increased track capacity; eliminated train delays; reduced 


track maintenance expenses and eliminated sidings by installing crossovers with 


power switches and signals controlled by dispatcher 


Oi 40 miles of double track between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Paola, Kan., the St. Louis-San Francisco has in- 
stalled power-operated crossovers and signals in a cen- 
tralized traffic control system, by means of which trains 
now are run both ways on both tracks, as if on two 
parallel single-track main lines. 

With double crossovers about 11 miles apart, faster 
trains are run around slower ones, thus keeping all trains 
moving, rather than allowing slower ones to lose time 
on sidings, or to wait in the yard for one track to be 
cleared. Trains are authorized to make diverging moves 
over the crossovers at speeds up to 50 mph. As 60 mph 
is the maximum permissible speed anywhere on the di- 
vision for freight trains, they lose very little time in a 
move from one main track to the other, as compared 
to the “straight” track route. 


PAOLA HILLSDALE 


—~<— SOUTH TO FT. SCOTT 
55.8 MILES 


An added benefit of the new signal system is that 
large mechanized track crews can work uninterrupted 
for an entire eight-hour shift on a section of track be- 
tween two crossover locations while trains are routed 
over the other track. 


Traffic Characteristics 


The territory involved is part of two Frisco through 
routes: (1) Kansas City through Fort Scott to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Fort Worth and Dallas, and (2) Kansas 
City through Fort Scott and Memphis to Birmingham 
and points in Florida. 

In addition to Frisco trains the Kansas City-Paola see- 
tion also handles four passenger trains and at least 
eight freight trains daily for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 


MERRIAM ROSEDALE 


NORTH TO KANSAS CITY 
TERMINAL 3.9 MILES 


OLATHE LENEXA 


FRISCO 


5.5 MI. 


CROSSOVERS CROSSOVERS 
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THE NEW DOUBLE crossovers are about 11 miles apart. 
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and two passenger trains for the Missouri Pacific. Thus 
the total daily traffic includes 12 passenger trains and 
about 18 to 22 freight trains daily. Counting extra trains 
the total may range from 30 to 40 trains. 

From MP4 in Kansas City the grade ascends south- 
ward most of the way to MP13 near Lenexa, ranging 
up to 1 per cent, with curves ranging up to about 4 deg. 
From Lenexa south to Paola, 29 miles, the railroad 
traverses prairie with short rolling grades most of which 
are less than 0.8 per cent. 


Three Sidings Previously—None Now 


Formerly there was a southbound siding at Lenexa, 
just south of the crest of the 9-mile southbound ascend- 
ing grade. At Moss and at Hillsdale a siding was lo- 
cated between the main tracks, with switches at both 
ends connected to both tracks. The switches at these 
sidings were operated by hand-throw stands. As ex- 
plained by the dispatcher, he usually figured about 10 
minutes for a freight train to slow down, stop, and 
enter a siding. About the same time was required for 
a train to depart from one of these sidings. Therefore, 
total delay to a freight each time it took siding was 30 
to 40 minutes or more. A further complication was that 
under timetable and train order operation, the dis- 
patcher had no ready means of knowing whether a 
freight train had entered one siding or was proceeding 
to the next one in order to get out of the way of a follow- 
ing train. 


Peaks of Traffic 


Operating difficulties were increased because most of 
the trains are bunched in two peaks; northbound in 
the morning and southbound in the evening. Four of 
the southbound passenger trains leave Kansas City be- 
tween 9:10 p.m. and 11:25 p.m. Ordinarily a southbound 
freight train should run from the Kansas City yards to 
the crest of the grade at Lenexa in about 40 minutes. 
But, under the previous method of operation, if a freight 
on the road at this peak period had difficulty ascending 
this hill some of the following passenger trains would 
be delayed. In a great many instances, southbound 
freights were held in the yard at Kansas City, rather 
than run them out ahead of passenger trains. 

Similarly, four northbound passenger trains are due 
in Kansas City between 6:40 a.m. and 8:25 a.m. The 
dispatcher often had to decide whether to run north- 
bound freights ahead of passenger trains and thus take 
chances of delays to the passenger trains, or to hold the 
freights at Paola and take the consequences for delays 
to these freights. In short, the previous practice of 
double-track operation, right-hand running, with hand- 
throw sidings and train operation by timetable and train 
orders, was not satisfactory because numerous train de- 
lays resulted. 


Benefits Are Many with CTC 


A study showed that the track capacity could be in- 
creased and train delays eliminated by installing cross- 
overs with centralized traffic control, including power 
switches and signals for authorizing train movements by 
signal indication. Now, with the CTC, the dispatcher 
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does not hold the freights at Kansas City or Paola, but 
lets them go when ready to depart. He runs them ahead 
of passenger trains, and as required crosses them over 
to the other track to let the passenger trains go by. Or he 
runs the freight on one track and the passenger trains 
on the other, in the same direction. Thus all trains keep 
moving, without delays on sidings or in yards. 

The system is so flexible that there is no need for 
sidings to be used by through trains in this territory. 
Therefore no power switches or CTC signals were in- 
stalled at the sidings at Lenexa, Moss and Hillsdale. 
If and when these sidings are not needed for storage 
or as house tracks, they can be removed. 

In order to operate this system successfully, the cross- 
overs must be designed so that trains can diverge from 
one main track to the other without losing much, if any. 
time because of reductions in speed. In this territory the 
maximum speed for freight trains is 60 mph and for 
passenger trains, 70 mph. The new No. 20 crossovers 
are 386 ft long, and include 39-ft curved switch points. 
Trains make diverging moves over these crossovers at 
50 mph without objectionable sway of either freight or 
passenger cars. 

It is one thing to provide crossovers for 50 mph op- 
eration, and something else to provide signaling to direct 
an engineman to bring his train up to and through such 
a crossover at the full speed for which it was designed. 
The Frisco solved this problem by a simple variation 
from standard practice. When a crossover is reversed 
for a train to diverge from one track to the other, the 
“home” signal displays the Diverging Clear aspect, red- 
over-green, and the signal in approach displays the Ap- 
proach-Limited aspect, yellow-over-green over a triangle. 
This involves a special marker consisting of a piece of 
sheet metal in the shape of a triangle and painted alu- 
minum with a l-in. black stripe around the edge. 

This special marker, in combination with the yellow- 
over-green, tells the engineman that he may approach 
the next signal at limited speed, i.e. 50 mph. Without 
such a special marker, the yellow-over-green aspect on 
an approach signal means the next signal at medium 
speed, which is 30 mph. 


Where Crossovers Were Located 


Several important factors determined the location of 
the four new double-crossover layouts. If no other factors 
were involved, the crossover layouts most logically should 
be spaced at equal distances if the track were level; or 
on an equal time-distance basis where grades and curves 
affect speeds. However, other factors result in shifting 
the locations; for example, to get the crossover off a 
curve and onto tangent track. Also, locations were 
shifted in some instances to avoid highway crossings 
and bridges. As a result of all considerations, the inter- 
vening distances are as indicated on the plan. 

After the project was in service a short time, the dis- 
patcher had determined the running time on different 
sections and was able to plan moves on close timing. 
For example, 40 minutes B to C for a freight, or 20 
minutes for a passenger; 15 minutes C to B for a freight. 
or 10 minutes for a passenger. 

On this division the track maintenance is done by 
district gangs, equipped with on-track machines. To utilize 
these machines efficiently they should be allowed to work 
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continuously for 8 hours each day without being re- 
quired to clear the track to allow trains to pass. This 
was not practicable with the previous method of train 
operation. The track machines had to clear the main 
track, and the trains were required to reduce speed to 
10 mph, which for freights meant that they had to stop 
first, then proceed. 

Now, with the new system, a section of track between 
two power crossovers can be given over for 8 hours 
to a mechanized track crew, and in the meantime all 
trains of both directions are routed over the other 
track. Thus the track machines are used much more 
efficiently, and the trains encounter less delay because 
of track work than before. 

Previously the men on motor cars knew that south- 
bound trains would be on the southward track, and 
northbound trains on the northward track, and the dis- 
patcher could issue fairly good information concerning 
when to expect each train. In the new system, with 
flexible operations of trains, the dispatcher, by watching 
his illuminated diagram, can see the progress made by 
each train, and with this minute-to-minute information 
he lines up routes on one track or the other as required 
to keep all trains moving. For further protection a com- 
plete system of motor car indicators was installed as 
part of the signal system. 

Between crossover locations there is a separate set of 
motor car indicators for each track. These indicators 
are the light type mounted in front of a black sheet- 
metal background on a pipe mast. In each indicator the 
electric lamp is inside a fresnel lens so that the lamp 


can be seen from the track or from any direction along 
the tracks. The lamp is lighted when no train is ap- 
proaching or is dark when a train is approaching. The 
indicators applying to the righthand track going north 
are on the east side; and those for the other track are 
on the west side. 

The indicators are spaced so a man on a motor car 
is seldom out of sight of one except on straight track. 
The motor car indicator system, including a total of 116 
indicators, may be said to be “continuous” because it is 
effective all the time for trains on both main tracks on the 
entire territory. A motor car “set-off” is located at each 
indicator, and at each such set-off there is a platform to 
move a car from one track to the other. If the indicator 
shows that a train is approaching, a man has time to get 
his motor car off the track before the train arrives. 

When approaching a layout of power-operated cross- 
overs, a man on a motor car must know (1) that no 
train is approaching on the track which he is on, and 
(2) that no line-up has been set up to route a train from 
the other track to the one he is on. This information 
is afforded at each double crossover layout by two indi- 
cators facing south and two indicators facing north. 
These indicators are made of discarded electric sema- 
phore lamps using special horizontal wide-angle clear 
glass lenses. 

This CTC project was planned and constructed by 
railroad forces, under the direction of R. W. Troth, 
superintendent of communications and signals, the major 
items of equipment being furnished by Union Switch 
& Signal Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


How Does It Feel to Be Free? 


© British traffic officer describes effect of new “climate” for rail- 


ways in his country — particularly agreed rates 


Or: great significance to railroad men in the U. S. was 
the freeing of the government-owned British railways to 
meet competition where they find it by the Transport 
Act of 1953 (summarized in Railway Age, May 4, 1953, 
page 60). This measure of freedom went beyond any- 
thing even in the talking stage in this country. 

How the new freedom is working out, and what it 
means to the railways, were described by David Blee, 
chief of commercial services of the British Transport 
Commission, in hearings before the Royal Commission 
in Canada on “agreed charges,” recently concluded. Since 
Mr. Blee lays down the rate-making policy for all of 
the six regional managements of the British Railways, 
and, in addition, has the first hand duty of negotiating 
with national groups of shippers, he knows what he is 
talking about. 

S. W. Fairweather, vice-president, research and de- 
velopment, of the Canadian National, a chief witness 
for the Canadian roads, explained to the commission 
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® Canadian analyst describes public interest in railway freedom 


how the public had a selfish interest in granting greater 
rate-making freedom to the railways. 

“Agreed charges”—contracts between the railways and 
shippers granting special low rate for a guaranteed per- 
centage of a shipper’s business—have been in effect in 
Canada since the late Thirties. Thus far, however, they 
have not been applied to a substantial portion of rail 
traffic, chiefly because the railways have been hog-tied 
by restrictions in their use. Even this small area of 
freedom has been challenged—most recently by certain 
so-called Prairie provinces, which contend that agreed 
charges on manufactured commodities from Ontario to 
British Columbia prejudice the intermediate provinces 
(Railway Age, October 25, 1954, page 11). 

In October, a Royal Commission, headed by Justice 
W. F. Turgeon, initiated a Dominion-wide series of 
hearings on agreed charges. Among the things con- 
sidered was a proposal by the Canadian roads that they 
be permitted to make such charges effective without 
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Board of Transport approval in 15 days after filing, 
and that there be eliminated the right of third parties 
who have not real interest in the transcation to make 
“nuisance” protests against agreed charges. 

The issues before the Royal Commission were de- 
scribed by the railways as “fundamental.” For example: 

“This proceeding is but the initial step in a struggle 
which may be long drawn out, to endeavor to obtain 
for the railways their release from anachronistic and 
outworn fetters which impede dealing with day-to-day 
business problems in an ordinary business-like way— 
meeting competition as any alert businessman meets it,” 
Hugh O’Donnell, counsel for the Canadian National, 
argued. 

“These amendments are not put forward with a view 
to trading or bargaining. This is not a time for com- 
promise,” said C.N.R. counsel. He pointed to the com- 
plete rate-making freedom now enjoyed by the British 
railways atter a long history of regulation of all forms 
of transport and said the Canadian railways were now 
asking the first step be taken in that direction. 

Dealing with protests of the meat packing and truck- 
ing industries against the proposed amendments, Mr. 
O’Donnell described the former as “primarily concerned 
with the regimentation of their own industry” while the 
latter were trying to use the restrictive provisions of the 
Transport Act, which does not apply to trucks, “for 
their own protection and relief.” Railway rates are an 
“umbrella” for use by the trucking industry. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous growth physically and 
financially of the trucking industry since 1938, they still 
maintain they are being and will be destroyed,” said 
Mr. O’Donnell. “The real situation is to the contrary.” 


Regulation in Britain 


Describing the background of the new regulatory 
freedom in Britain, Mr. Blee pointed out that “there 
never has been, and there is not, any condition what- 
ever attached to the traffic license of the road operator 
as to where he may go and what he may do—or as to 
what charges be may make.” 

The 1953 act returned the truckers both to private 
enterprise and to free competition, with no restriction or 
control on rates or charges. This set of circumstances, 
according to Mr. Blee, “led Parliament in their wisdom 
to decide that, if the railways under those circumstances 
were to live and to pay their way and give the vital 
national service it was their public responsibility to af- 
ford, then steps must be taken with the objective of 
making the railways as free in competition as the road 
operator.” 

Actually, asserted Mr. Blee, the broad effect of changes 
“is really to turn the wheel a full circle over a period 
of 100 years, for it has brought the railway charge in 
Great Britain back virtually to the same kind of limited 
regulation which characterized the first enabling acts 
[i.e. the legislation which authorized the building of the 
railways in the first place]. 

One restraint on the railroads’ freedom under the act 
is that, in situations where it can be proved that the 
railway has a monopoly on the movement of particular 
goods or of the freight of a particular shipper, then 
shippers so affected have the power to complain to the 
Transport Tribunal that a rail rate is unreasonable or 


unfair. To be able to challenge a rate, the shipper must 
prove that no competition is possible. 

Under the new legislation there also remains upon 
the railway—and only upon the railway—an obligation 
to produce a scheme of maximum rates. This obligation 
is largely to avoid injustice in those fields where the 
railway continues to exercise a monopoly, if any. Never- 
theless, Mr. Blee insisted, “there is a very large amount 
of freedom accorded by the current legislation.” 

During the course of the inquiry a member of the 
commission used the word “weapon” to describe the 
new rate freedom of the British railways. On this Mr. 
Blee remarked: “This is not a new weapon at all, my 
lord. These are exactly the same business tools as have 
been used by the road haulage industry for the last 
25 years, the free use of which has been largely denied 
to the railways.” 

The British traffic officer was also asked whether it 
was true that, under the new British statutes, undue dis- 
crimination, personal discrimination, and “all those 
earlier concepts of transport economies” had been dis- 
carded. Mr. Blee replied: “My lord, these are not con- 
cepts of transport economics. They are concepts of 
regulation.” 


Speedy Rate Making 


Mr. Fairweather contended that the railroad ought 
to have the right to put agreed charges into effect 
speedily, and without “long and vexatious delays” by 
third parties. “I conclude that agreements freely entered 
into between parties in the competitive field should differ 
in no substantial degree from any other civil contract. . . . 

“There should be freedom of action by the railroad 
just as there is freedom of choice by the shipper. The 
shipper, by the fact of competition, has a freedom of 
choice. Now, I think that under those conditions we 
should put the railway in the position of being also free. 
I know that in general business if one met with another 
to conduct a negotiation he would hardly call it business 
to say, ‘Before I conduct these negotiations with you I 
must go and consult so-and-so and so-and-so, and so- 
and-so, and publish everything that we are talking about. 
lest in the process something might arise that might 
step on the toes of this or that or the other person.’ ” 

Asked by counsel whether he thought a “competitor of 
a shipper should be notified to sit in and know what is 
going on,” Mr. Fairweather replied: 

“If I go to a store and get a bargain .. . or if I 
get a bargain by private negotiation in the open, free 
market, I do not see that that . . . would justify some- 
body else coming along and saying it is not fair. The 
extent of the bargain I get is always controlled by the 
freedom of the market, and it cannot get beyond very 
narrow limits because the market sets the price.” 

Mr. Fairweather argued that the railroads should have 
complete freedom in the competitive field to fight for 
net revenue, in which the public has great interest. “The 
railroads need that net revenue to support a huge struc- 
ture of freight rates that apply in the non-competitive 
territory, most of which, as applied to the nature of its 
job, are so low that if the railway had only those rates, 
the railway would not be able to receive enough revenue 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Cut Car-Repair 


Analysis of crippled-car reports says \Y FS ! 


Careful check of reports on 2477 bad-order cars indicates 
that roughly 50% of running repairs result from damage 
definitely or probably caused by excessive impact. Much 
of this damage can be prevented. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF DAMAGE 


Total number of orders handled in 
shop (railroad owned cars and for- 
eign cars) over 30 day period 2,477. 


Surveys have shown that al- 
most 80% of classification 
yard impacts are at speeds in 
excess of closing speeds for 
conventional draft gears and 
that more than 60% are in the 
range of 5 to 10 mph., a range 
in which the Waugh High-Ca- 
pacity Cushion Underframe 
Me provides a high degree of 
protection. 


No. 
of Cors Per Cent 
Repairs definitely due to 
excessive impact... 301 12.15% 


) Repairs probably due to 
excessive impact ..... ... 931 37.6% 


Repairs due to hot-boxes 191 7.7% GF 
1,054 42.55% 


00 TIME IN 1/60 SECONDS >) Miscellaneous repairs. 


oscillograms tell HOW! 


Avetage impact of a fric- 
draft 


gear 
| car impacting a! friction 
draft geor equipped car 


@t 7.53 mph. 
00 


00° - Here is a carefully-instrumented comparative record of friction gear 
mat performance and Waugh High-Capacity Cushion Underframe per- 
- Impact of High Capacity 
Nz Chshiog _Uadertrame formance under identical test conditions. What greater performance 
Equip freight cars with Waugh High-Capacity Cushion Under- 
4 frames for a definite reduction in car repair costs. s 
| Impact v. High Capacity 
Underframe with Twin 


Spring Underframe at 


Cushion 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 


TOMPACT 
~ DAMAGE DUE’, 931 CARS 3 
TO IMPACT: 37.6% 
‘HOT BOXES ~~ (TOTAL 49.75%) 

42.55% 


FEELING FREE 


(Continued from page 38) 


to pay its expenses. Therefore, every dollar that the 
railway succeeds in winning in the competitive field is 
an assist, as they say in sporting circles, to the goal of 
supporting a rate structure at the lowest possible level 
in the non-competitive field.” 

Elaborating on this theme, the witness asserted, “the 
people in the non-competitive areas should cheer the 
railways whenever they see the railways win a few 
honest dollars in the competitive field, because they 
may say to themselves: ‘Well, there is some money that 
I won’t have to find.’ ” 

Mr. Fairweather emphasized that, as a development 
officer of the railroad, he and his colleagues “are very 
much alive to the impress of high rates on the marginal 
producers of this country. We see it as one of the most 
alarming by-products or main products of the present 
artificial set of conditions.” He has reached the conclu- 
sion that “by freedom and the actions which occur out 


of it, the railway will be put in the best position to do 
the essential portion of rail transportation that the rail- 
way and only the railway can perfom.” 

Although agreed charges are entered into largely to 
hold or regain traffic to the railroads and are, therefore, 
a reduction under conventional rates, the revenues from 
agreed charges are high. Testimony brought out that 
the average ton-mile revenues for the CNR on carload 
traffic is about 1.32 cents, on the basis of a waybill 
study for 1953. The sample figure for the Province of 
Alberta (an opponent of agreed charges) is 1.17 cents. 

In contrast, the average revenue received by the rail- 
roads on traffic which is subject to truck competition is 
2.5 cents per revenue ton-mile, and for traffic moving 
on agreed charges it is approximately 3.5 cents. At 
another point in the testimony the witness declared: 
“T am charged with the special duty of keeping the com- 
petitive rates and agreed charge rates under review, and 
I can say that I know of no case of an agreed charge 
rate put in to meet highway competition that is not 
highly profitable to the railway.” 


HOW AGREED CHARGES WORK IN BRITAIN 


way over a period of time or under 
such equipment.” 


Agreed charges — invented by the 
British railways—were a form of rate- 
making highly effective in holding 
trafic on the rails even before the 
British railways were freed from their 
traditional chains. Agreed charges will 
be an even more important part of 
their pricing technique in the future, 
according to David Blee of the British 
Transport Commission. 

The first agreed charge was pub- 
lished in 1931 and was immediately 
tested in the courts on the grounds 
that it violated existing laws. While 
in the Road and Rail Trafic Act of 
1933, agreed charges were made “re- 
spectable,” their making was severely 
restricted. Each proposed agreed charge 
had to go before the Transport Tri- 
bunal (corresponding roughly to the 
U.S.’s ICC) for adjudication. 

Nevertheless, in even this restricted 
sphere, between 3,500 and 4,000 agreed 
charges were placed in effect—each 
with the approval of the Transport 
Tribunal. 

Since enactment of the 1953 legis- 
lation, however, “there have been hun- 
dreds of new agreed charges and 
agreement rates which, being of the 
nature of private bargains between 
two business undertakings, . . . are 
not published. I have not the number, 
but it would be large.” 


Freedom to Act 


Today, according to Mr. Blee, 
Britain’s railways are “free to make 
any agreed charge they like as a pri- 
vate matter between the parties, which 
is not required to be published nor to 
be presented to any court for adjudi- 
cation. 

Under the new Transport Act, Brit- 
ish Railways have “entered into a 
whole series of new agreed charges 
which, in all respects, have been treated 
as private business undertakings be- 
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tween the railway on the one hand 
and the party with whom the agree- 
ment is made on the other.” 

Mr. Blee made it clear that it is 
possible to make an agreed charge with 
one shipper and a different agreement 
with another covering the same com- 
modities. 

Regarding the secrecy which sur- 
rounds such agreements, Mr. Blee 
asserted: “After all, . if it were 
possible to require every road 
hauler to make a faithful record of all 
the rates he was charging to every 
trader, I am perfectly sure you would 
find that there was a different rate to 
different traders in the same town for 
the same commodity—hundreds and 
hundreds of times over. 

“It is a market bargain which is 
struck by the hauler who is after busi- 
ness. The railways, of course, who have 
to live in that atmosphere must be 
equally free to strike a market bar- 
gain.” 


Three Types of Contracts 


According to Mr. Blee, there are 
three types of contracts for agreed 
charges: 

(1) A flat rate or agreed charge ex- 
pressed as a weighted average rate to 
serve a given area for an individual 
shipper. This was the form of contract 
made prior to the Transport Act of 
1953. It is being continued. 

(2) A private agreement between 
the railway and the shipper incorpo- 
rating a single rate, wherein the ship- 
per undertakes “important contractual 
obligations.” 

(3) A private agreement wherein 
both the railway and the shipper “bind 
themselves . . . to do various things in 
the interest of one or the other; it 
may be a specified percentage of the 
trader’s business, or a total volume 
of tonnage to be moved by the rail- 


While, in general, British agreed 
charges cover only one commodity, 
there is no legal or practical reason 
why they should not embrace all of 
the commodities moved by a firm. “In 
fact,” recalls Mr. Blee, “there is a 
classic example where it does embrace 
all commodities sold by the firm.” 
This is the agreement with Woolworth 
& Co. which covers everything Wool- 
worth sells in all their shops through 
the whole country. The rate paid is a 
simple percentage of the purchase 
price paid by Woolworth for the arti- 
cles they buy. 

Mr. Blee explained that under con- 
tract type No. 1 the shipper will ur- 
dertake to give to the railway either a 
stated tonnage over a period of time or 
to make each offering of a minimum 
quantity — stated in carloads or by 
some other measurement. 

In contrast, in form No. 2, the agree- 
ments entered into “are usually those 
which relate to the shipper’s product 
over a given area of the country.” 

So far as the rate applies to an 
area, the shipper is required by the 
agreement to give the railroad the 
whole of his traffic. 

However, in entering into the agree- 
ment, the shipper may desire to spe- 
cifically exclude an area or he may say 
“T want to use my own vehicles within 
a radius of 20-40 miles.” This kind 
of reservation or exception is specific- 
ally provided for in the agreement. 


How Agreed Charges Are Made 


Mr. Blee explained that most agreed 
charges are of the nature of a weight- 
ed average rate. To arrive at this 
rate there is made an investigation of 
the distribution of the commodity in 
tons per mile over the area to be cov- 
ered by the agreement. This weighted 
average is the initial foundation of the 
rate negotiation. It follows that the 
weighted average rate to cover the dis- 
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tribution of merchandise over a fairly 
wide area, for short distances, prob- 
ably exceeds the appropriate standard 
rate for this traffic. The railway is 
bound to see to it that the shipper 
does not escape this higher rate by 
resorting to private transportation. For 
this reason, many agreed charges are 
based upon guarantees that the ship- 
per will give the railways an agreed 
proportion of his traffic. 


General Increases 


In entering into agreed charges, 
British railways have consistently made 
it one of the conditions of the contract 
that the rate is subject at once to any 
percentage increase which may _ be 
ordered as applicable to rates in gen- 
eral. “In short, the agreed charge does 
not contract the party out of a_per- 
centage increase which may become 
generally operative but it applies con- 
currently and with equal force to him.” 

As far as Mr. Blee can remember, 
there is no agreed charge which relates 
to a group of firms in a common in- 
dustry—each agreement is with an in- 
dividual shipper. However, there is no 
legal impediment to the railroads en- 
tering into an agreement with a trade 
association or some other national or 
regional party of shippers. 

The Canadian commission expressed 
considerable interest in the means by 
which the railways police compliance 
with agreements. Mr. Blee stated that 
he knew of no agreed charge that 
has been cancelled as violating the 
contract. He pointed out that railways 
believe the shipper has cause for com- 
plaint if the railways’ service is below 
par. 


In any event, said Mr. Blee, railways | 


are “the servants of industry and we 
seek to help them develop their busi- 
ness. Naturally we have a degree of 
self-interest, because the more the busi- 
ness of the country develops the more 
trafic there is to carry. It is a mutual 
advantage.” 

Asked whether the British railways, 
in negotiating agreed charges, seek to 
protect businesses competing with the 
shipper who is a party to the agree- 
ment, Mr. Blee replied: “The negoti- 
ations we have with traders are indi- 


vidual to themselves.” Every trader acts | 


for himself. Mr. Blee went on to point 


out that more than 85% of the busi- | 


ness on the British railways is moved 
under legal exception rates which are 
available to all. 

The British railways recognize no 


duty to maintain relationships among | 
the rates paid by competing shippers. | 


The British traffic officer character- 
ized transport competition today as “a 
situation of frank and open business 
competition, exactly the same as any 
other industry when they are seeking 
to get an order. Either they get the 
order or the other man gets the order. 
We are quite frankly out to take the 
order. 


“We satisfy ourselves that we take 


no business on which we cannot make 
a profit. Having said that, we are out 


for every bit of business that we can 


get.” 
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This Continental Process 
Pays You Dividends 


Steel castings are the carbuilder’s best bet, but this 
Continental Hot Die Pressing process makes Con- 
tinental’s Bolster Center Fillers still better. It assures 
precision dimensions, eliminates warpage, and creates a 
more homogenous grain structure by added hot working. 

These advantages combine to produce strength and 
shock-resistance that insures longer life in the center 
sill. And, die-accurate as they are, Continental Center 
Filler castings are ready-for-use and interchangeable. 

For the big step forward in cast steel center fillers, 
make yours Continental Hot Die Pressed. 


Plants at 
East Chicago, Ind. * Wheeling, W.Va. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Copes-Vulcan Division, Erie, Pa. 


CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
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We will be gled to send you enlarged 
copies of this Hungerford cartoon (with- 
out advertising copy) fer posting on your 
office and shop bulletin boards, or a cut 


for your company magazine, at cost. 


ROLLED STEEL TIRES 
with ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 
AND DRAFT GEARS 
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Supply Trade 


(Continued from page 16) 
as a supervising engineer, and was 
elected president in 1943. 


Thomas W. Johnson has been 
appointed director of engineering for 
the five divisions of the New York 
Air Brake Company. He was pre- 
viously assistant to the executive en- 
gineering consultant, John G. Wood, 
who will continue in that capacity. 


OBITUARY 


Donald F. Grace, 52, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Chicago Steel 
Service Company, died at his home 
in Chicago, January 2. 


Securities 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—To Exchange Debentures for Pre- 
ferred Stock—Redemption of Rock Is- 
land preferred stock is expected to 
result from proposed issuance and 
sale of not more than $65 million of 
40-year income debentures authorized, 
subject to ICC approval, by the board 
of directors. 


Application 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—To issue $10,251,000 
of first mortgage, 4% bonds, series C, due 
October 1, 1974; $4,714,000 of Southwestern 
division, first mortgage 4% bonds, series B, 
due January 1, 1975; $4,649,000 of Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie and West Virginia system refund- 
ing mortgage 4% bonds, series C, due Novem- 
ber 1, 1974; and $2,627,000 of Toledo-Cin- 
cinnati divisién, first lien and refunding mort- 
gage 4% bonds, series G. due January 1, 
1975. The B&O would pledge and repledge 
these bonds as collateral security for short term 
notes to be negotiated, proceeds of which 
would be used to acquire the road’s now out- 
standing bonds. Benefit to the road, the ap- 
plication states, would be in reduction in in- 
terest—from the average of 4.595% on the 
bonds to be acquired to the 314% expected on 
the short term bank notes. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To issue 35,000 
shares of previously authorized common stock 
under a restricted stock option plan to allow 
key personnel to have a proprietary interest 
in the road. Proceeds. the road stated in its 
application, would be used for corporate 
purposes, but the primary effect would be to 
afford selected employees the Opportunity to 
obtain or increase holdings of company stock. 
The stock price would be determined by the 
market price of the road’s common sto-k cur- 
rent at the time the option is granted. 


Authorizations 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To procure authenti- 
cation and delivery of $13,474,000 of general 
mortgage 31/2% nds, series X, due August 
1, 2002, to be held in the road’s treasury as 
partial reimbursement for capital expendi- 
tures made in the period April 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1953. Division 4 reported that it 
is not proposed to sell or otherwise dispose 
of these bonds, and stipulated that authority 
must be obtained from the ICC when and if 
it is desired to sell or dispose of them. 


COUDERSPORT & PORT ALLEGANY.—To ex- 
tend from January 15, 1955, to January 15, 
1965, the date of maturity of $32,000 of its 
first mortgage 5% refunding bonds because 
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of the inability of the road to retire the bonds 
as scheduled. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$8,700,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part purchase of 70 diesel-electric 
road-switching locomotives at estimated 
total cost of $11,707,800 (Railway Age, De- 
cember 20, page 39). Division 4 approved sale 
of the certificates at 256% interest for 99.15— 
the bid of Halsey. Stuart & Co. and four as- 
sociates—which will make the annual cost of 
the proceeds to the road approximately 2.76%. 
The certificates were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 1.3 to 2.85%, accord- 
ing to maturity. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$3,960,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part purchase of 30 diesel-electric 
locomotives costing an estimated $4,952,020 
(Railway Age, December 27, page 16). Division 
4 approved sale of the certificates at 234% 
interest for 99.19—the bid of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and three associates—which will make 
the annual cost of the proceeds to the road 
apvroximately 2.89%. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.6 to 2.95%. according to maturity. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY.—To issue $6,- 
250,000 of promissory notes as port of an 
arrangement to finance purchase of 300 re- 
friaerator cars estimated to cost approximately 
$6,150,000 (Railway Age, December 20, page 
42). 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
class A common stock trust certificates. $1.25 
accumulative, pavable February 7 to holders of 
record January 24 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—com- 
mon, 75¢, quarterly; 6% preferred A. $1.50 
quarterly: both rayable April 1 to holders of 
record February 25. 


NORTHERN (New Hampshire).—$1.50, quarter- 
ly, payable January 31 to holders of record 
January 13. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—75¢. common. pavable 
February 15 to holders of record February 1. 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Prev. 

18 Week 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railwov stocks 82.45 85.91 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds 97.86 97.88 


Railway Officers 


ARKANSAS & LOUISIANA MIS- 
SOURI.—Travis Davis has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
rates and divisions, at Shreveport, La. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—R. G. 
Chestnut, assistant to vice-president 
of research and development, has been 
appointed special assistant in the oper- 
ation department at Montreal and will 
be engaged on matters relating to or- 
ganization and staff. 

L. S. McGregor, superintendent 
motive power and car equipment, 
Northern Ontario district, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent motive 
power and car equipment, Central 
region, at Toronto, succeeding W. C. 
Bowra, who has been named special 
assistant, operation department, Cen- 
tral region, at Toronto. 

Ralph T. Vaughan has been ap- 
pointed special assistant, office of pres- 
ident, at Montreal. He was formerly 
executive assistant to the premier of 
Nova Scotia. 


G. T. Trowhill, general superin- 
tendent of CN Telegraphs at Toronto, 
has retired after 42 years of service. 

E. P. Stephenson, signal engineer, 
Central region, has been promoted to 
system signal engineer at Montreal, 
succeeding H. L. Black, retired, D. 
H. Green, assistant signal engineer 
at Montreal, has been promoted to 
signal engineer, Central region, at 
Toronto, succeeding Mr. Stephenson. 

A native of Hazel Hill, N.S., Mr. 


E. P. Stephenson 


Stephenson attended Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical College and Dalhousie Universi- 
ty, graduating with a Bachelor of En- 
gineering (electrical) degree. He 
joined the CNR as assistant signal 
engineer at Toronto in 1947, and two 
years later was promoted to signal 
engineer there. 

Mr. Green, a native of Montreal, 
joined the CNR as circuit designer at 
Moncton in 1948, later serving as as- 
sistant signal engineer there and as- 
sistant to signal engineer at Toronto. 
He returned to Montreal as assistant 
signal engineer in September 1953. 


CLAREMONT & CONCORD. — 
This newly organized company (Rail- 
way Age, December 27, 1954, page 15) 
has announced election of the follow- 
ing officers: S. M. Pinsly, president, 
Boston, Mass.; John A. Long, vice- 
president and general manager, Clare- 
mont, N.H.; H. E. Levine, treasurer, 
Boston; Jessie S. Pinsly, secretary, 
Boston: Ira I. Streiff, auditor, New 
York; and, all at Claremont, A. D. 
Leahy, counsel, Harley E. Bump, 
general freight agent, and Walter vo 
Connors, assistant to vice-president. 


ERIE.—Frank W. Davison, com- 
mercial agent at Detroit, has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Peoria, 
Ill. succeeding K. O. Hemming, 
transferred to Los Angeles. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL. — James 
P. Donahue has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at 
St. Louis and will continue to be re- 
sponsible for system supervision of 
passenger traffic matters in addition 
to his other duties. The position of 


passenger traffic manager, formerly 


Lost 
Year . 
92.59 
43 


Donahue, has been 


held by Mr. 
abolished. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Morton A. 

homas, assistant general manager 
operating, has been appointed general 
manager—transportation, and Roy E. 
Baker, assistant general manager of 
the Boston and Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral, has been appointed general man- 
ager—mechanical, of the latter road, 
both effective February 1. 

Mr. Thomas started railroading in 
1910 as telegraph operator on the 
B&M, being promoted through various 


Morton A. Thomas 


positions to trainmaster. In 1938 he 
became superintendent of the Mont- 
pelier & Wells River and the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain; in 1942, 
superintendent of the Eastern division 
of the MC; and in 1943, vice-president 
and general manager of the two short 
lines. Later in the same year he re- 
turned to the MC as superintendent of 
the Portland division and in 1947 was 
made assistant general manager — 
operating. 

Mr. Baker started with the B&M in 
1925 as air brake instructor and su- 
pervisor of automatic train control. He 


Roy E. Baker 


held various positions in the mechani- 
cal department until 1944, when he 
was made assistant superintendent of 
the Fitchburg division. He joined the 


MC in 1945, as superintendent car 
maintenance for it and the B&M, and 
in 1948 was made assistant general 
manager of both. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Harry 
A. Fathauer, assistant general claims 
attorney at New York, retired Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, after 50 years’ service. 
M. N. Ray, assistant to general claims 
attorney, succeeds Mr. Fathauer and 
has been replaced by C. P. Rath, 
chief claim agent at Chicago. A. W. 
Krug has been named chief claim 
agent at Detroit, succeeding P. H. 
Winter, who has been transferred to 
Chicago to replace Mr. Rath. 

J. J. Coreoran, chief signal en- 
gineer at Cleveland, also retired De- 
cember 31, after 48 years’ service. 

John E. Salter has been appointed 
assistant director, news bureau, at New 
York. 

Arthur T. Van Wart has been 
named assistant general manager—la- 
bor relations at Detroit. Mr. Van Wart 
was formerly general chairman for the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
the Boston & Albany. 


PITTSBURG & SHAWMUT.— 
L. R. Button, traffic manager, has 
been elected vice-president—traffic and 
Walter E. Buhite, acting general 
manager, has been elected general 
manager, both at Kittanning, Pa. 

Mr. Button entered P&S service in 
1904 as clerk in the traffic department. 
He was appointed chief of tariff bureau 
in 1916; general freight and passenger 
agent in 1935, and traffic manager in 
1940. 

Mr. Buhite joined the P&S as clerk 
in the mechanical department in De- 
cember 1935 and, after working in 
numerous departments, was appointed 
trainmaster in 1943. He was promoted 
to superintendent in 1945, general su- 
perintendent in 1950, and acting gen- 
eral manager in 1953. Mr. Buhite com- 
pleted the Advanced Management 
Course at Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in Decem- 
ber 1954. 


PULLMAN COMPANY. — Louis 
C. Rosenthal, assistant auditor of re- 
ceipts, has retired after 51 years of 
service. 


RICHMOND. FREDERICKS- 
BURG & POTOMAC.—Stuart Shu- 
mate, superintendent of Potomac yard, 
has been elected general superinten- 
dent. 

Stuart C. Leake, general agent— 
solicitation, has retired after 51 years 
of service. 

Louie C. Casey, commercial agent, 
has been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters as before at Atlanta, Ga. 

> B. Hamersly, general agent at 
Atlanta, has been appointed division 
freight agent—Southern territory, and 

- R. Holladay, Jr., commercial 
agent, has been named division freight 
agent—Northern territory, both at 
Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, — Frank 


E. Russell, superintendent of motive 
power at Sacramento, Cal., has been 
appointed superintendent of motive 
power and equipment for the SP’s 
Texas & Louisiana lines at Houston, 
Tex. Frank E. Molloy, assistant su- 
perintendent of motive power at Sac- 
ramento, succeeds Mr. Russell. Wil- 
liam O. Brown, master mechanic of 
the Portland division, succeeds Mr. 
Molloy. 


WABASH.—R. F. Waller, divis- 
ion passenger agent at Kansas City, 
Mo., has retired after 45 years of 
service. Mr. Waller’s successor is 
Glenn F. Welker, who transfers 
from Decatur, Ill., and in turn has 
been replaced by Don J. Peterson, 
city passenger agent at Kansas City. 
Lloyd E. Caldwell succeeds Mr. Pe- 


terson. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—Philip L. 
Wyche, executive assistant at San 
Francisco, has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president. 

E. P. Peterson, assistant chief en- 
gineer at San Francisco, and W. T. 
Richards, engineer maintenance of 
way and structures there, have retired. 


Philip L. Wyche 


Arthur W. Carlson, bridge engineer, 
has been named engineer of bridges and 
structures. A. D. Quackenbush, of- 
fice engineer, has been promoted to 
principal assistant engineer, and has 
been succeeded by John C. Miller, 


assistant office engineer. 


OBITUARY 


George Allyne Belden, 66, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Central 
of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., died 
in that city January 9. 


Guy E. Martin, Sr., 56. superin- 
tendent of water service of the II- 
linois Central, died January 13 in 
Illinois Central Hospital, Chicago. 


Edwin F. Bilo, who retired April 
30, 1954, as manager of the Passenger 
Car Section, Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
died in Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 18. He was in his 7lst year. 
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ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 

Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Fiat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
San Francisco Los Angeles St. Louis New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


KEEP 
BUYING 


3. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—aAs Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS RAILWAY TANK CARS 
All Types and STORAGE TANKS 
“Service-Tested”’ 6,000 - 8,000 and 10,000-galion 


Cleaned and Tested 


FREIGHT CAR 


REPAIR PARTS 
CRANES 
dig Overhead and Locomotive 
Loco 
Diesel, RAILS 
Diesel-Electric New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General Office New York Office 

13456 So. Brainard Ave. 50-c Church Street 

New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchel} 6-1212 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
for Inspection—T ests—Consultation 


All Railway Equipment 
RAILROAD MEN end Matesials 
Our New Service 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
on CHICAGO 
Diesel Locomotive New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
Operation 
is highly recommended 


for POSITION OPEN 


Permanent position for an AAR 
billing clerk for a well estab- 
lished Chicago, Illinois, Private 
Car Line. Address replies stating 


Educational Services 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway alifications 
Educatlend Bureon age, qu 
Omaha 2, Nebraska Box 747, 


RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


For Sale! 
U. S. TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


KITCHEN CAR 


In excellent condition—looks like new! 


Standard gauge, LT. WT. 66900#, ARA specifications, Timken 
roller bearing trucks and steel wheels. Cook’s quarters. 1 stain- 
less 6-burner oil range with 4 ovens, 1 stainless 6-hole warmer 
without pots, 1 sliding top cooling box, 1 single wall sink & 
drain board, 3 Modine unit heaters, 1 2-burner oil-fired water 
— 4 water storage tanks, 1 3-door ice box, 2 storage cab- 
inets. 


Available for inspection in Baltimore. 


MACHINERY AND STEEL DIVISION 
United Iron & Metal Co., Inc. 
2545 WILKENS AVE.—BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
Telephone Gilmor 5-5600 


RAILROAD TRACKWORK EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE, FOR RENT, RENTAL 


Item No. DESCRIPTION UNIT PRICE 
1 2 Track wrenches, Nordberg, factory rebuilt ...... $ 700.00 
2 1 Track wrench, Raco 700.00 
3 1 Impact Air wrench, Chicago Pneumatic .......- 300.00 
4 8 Electric Vibratory Tie Tampers, Jackson ........ 250.00 
5 6 Pneumatic Spike Drivers, Chicago Pneumatic #117 250.00 
7 2 Air Compressors rail mounted, self-propelled, 
8 8 Push cars, 5 ton capacity, Northwestern ........ 135.00 
9 1 Ballast Regulator with plow, Kershaw Mfg. Com- 
10 1 tive, standard gauge, 3 ton Brookville .. 1,250.00 
W 1 Hydraulic spike puller, Nordberg .............. 450.00 
12 1 Adzing machine, Nordberg ...............+55- 750.00 
14 4 Kribbers, 40’ Wheel with 3rd position carriage, 
Kershaw Mfg. Company ...........-..esese00s 1,250.00 
15 2 Mocor Crones, Kershaw Mfg. Co. ............ 1,500.00 


THE EQUIPMENT LISTED BELOW IS BRAND NEW 
NEVER USED AND IN ORIGINAL CRATES: 


16 2 Adzers, Model EZ, Nordberg .............. 20% off list 
17 3. ‘Track Drills, Model CD, Nordberg .......... 20% off list 
18 1 Spike Driver, Model AE, Nordberg .......... 20% off list 
19 2 Hydraulic Jacks, Model DJ, Nordberg ........ 20% off list 
20 6 Push cars, 3 ton capacity, Fairmont ........ 20% off list 
21 Spike pullers, Nordberg .................... off list 


ROYCE KERSHAW COMPANY, INC. 


Railroad Contractors 


P. O. Box 510, Phone 3-5581, Montgomery, Alabama 
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= e The information contained in the 
& advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
: to the editorial content of this 


e paper. Refer to them for the latest 
IN TH iS { advances in equipment, materials 
and supplies. 
American Steel Foundries .................... 14, 15 Inside Back Cover 
Agency—Erwin, Wasey & Co. Agency—O, S. Tyson & Co, Inc. 
Agency—RBatten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co ................ 1 
Agency—Jones & Brakeley, Inc. 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co. ............Inside Front Cover Lewis Bolt & Nut Co, 18 
Agency—-Lasky Advtg. Agency 
Caterpiller Tractor Co. ........ 3 . 
wera W. Ayer & Son, Inc : 1 Machinery & Steel Division, United Iron & 
Agency—Fred H. Eders Inc 
é- Classified Advertisements ........ ote ae National Malleable & Steel Casting Co. .... 20, 21 
Agency—Palm & Patterson, Inc. 
5 Continental Foundry & Machine Co. ............... 41 
a Agency—Walker & Downing 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. ............+. 18 Railway Educational Bureau, The .............. 45 
Agency—Friend-Reiss-McGlone Advtg. Royce Kershaw Co, Ine. .. 
Edgewater Steel Co. ..........sse0..sceeeeeeeees 42 Socony Vacuum Oil Co, Inc. .............065 26 
: Agency—Walker & Downing Agency—Compton Advtg, Inc. 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Agency—The Kudner Agency Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 4 .Back Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “Tuc. 
General American Transportation Corp. ........ 28 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. Union Switch & Signal Division, Westinghouse 
General Steel Castings vos sk Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Agency—Oakleigh R. French & Assoc. 
Unit (Corn. ...-Inside Front Cover 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System ................ roe | Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 45 Westinghouse Air Brake Co. .................. 
* ad Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Ee te Service in Stainless and Carbon Steels 


Kildare Avenue of 45th Street « Chicago 32, Illinois . Telephone LAfayette 3-7210 


Milwaukee District Office:7 57 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. BRoadway 2-7874 * Minneapolis District Office: 3501 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis8,Minn.COlfax 2602 
Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Ill.; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cedar Rapids and Bettendorf, lowa; Grand Rapids Mich.; Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
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acknowledges 


with thanks the good wishes received during 
the celebration of our 100th anniversary. 
We have been privileged to form many 
lasting associations over the past century 
and hope to merit their continuance. 


Now, on the threshhold of a second century, 

we pledge a continuance of the same vigorous pioneering spirit 
that produced Kerite insulation and the many 

original developments which have protected its integrity 


and extended its application. 


KERITE CABLE 


THE KERITE COMPANY-30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 
3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston 
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AILROADS invest in roller bearings 
for two reasons: to end the hot box 
problem and cut operating and mainte- 
nance costs to a minimum. The one bearing 
you can count on to do this is the Timken® 
tapered roller bearing. And here’s why: 


1) No lateral movement within the bearing. 
In straight roller bearings auxiliary thrust 
devices are needed to take thrust loads. 
These thrust devices are not completely 
effective and are difficult to lubricate 
with grease. And lateral movement causes 
scuffing of rollers and races. It also pumps 
lubricant through the seal and out of the 
journal box, draws dirt and water in. 


In Timken bearings the taper prevents 
lateral movement, enables them to take 


the thrust. They always roll the load, never 
slide it. There’s no pumping action. This 
helps end the hot box problem, means less 
maintenance, less lubricant and longer 
bearing life. 


2) Positive roller alignment. The taper 
holds ends of rollers snug against the rib, 
where wide area contact keeps them prop- 
erly aligned. Rollers can’t skew to upset 
the full line contact and shorten the life of 
the bearing. 


When you buy Timken roller bearings to 
end the hot box problem and cut operating 
and maintenance costs to a minimum, you 
can count on them to do it. It’s the taper! 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘'TIMROSCO”’. 


THE TAPER MAKES 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


THE BEARING YOU TRUST 


This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates how Timken® bearings carry combination loads without auxiliary thrust devices 


The taper makes TIMKEN’ the only 


journal bearing that delivers what you 
expect when you buy a roller bearing 


TIMKEN BEARING 
TAKES ANY COMBINATION 
OF RADIAL AND THRUST LOAOCS 


NOT JUST A BALL O NOT JUST A ROLLER C2 THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER -_ 
BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST~{@)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 


a 


